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President Chiang 
Reelected te Sud “lexm 


On March 21, 1960, the third plenary 
session of the First National Assembly re- 
elected President Chiang Kai-shek to a third 
term by a vote of 1,481 out of 1,509 

delegates present. Pictures at left 
show the voting in process. The 
three men casting their ballots are, 
from left Ambassador Han Lih-wu to 
Thailand, Dr. Hu Shih, non-partisan 
scholar, and Mr. Wang Pei-chi of 
the Democratic Socialist Party. 


Right: Certificate 

of election pres- 

ented to the Pre- 

sident- was signed 

by the 85 members 

of the presidium. ‘eyradin samy arte 
varnenth 1” 


es a ® 
ti te bege? 


Left: A crowd of 
50,000 waited in 
front of the Na- 
tional Assembly 
to hear the out- 
come of the coun- 
ting of votes. 
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A New Cra O} Sino-‘Philippine 
cftriendohip 


ever before in Chinese and Philippine 
N histories has' Sino-Philippine friendship 
proved more important to the destiny of the 
two countries than it is now. Never in the 
past have the two countries been more closely 
and inseparably bound to each other by 
common ideals, mutual interest and inter- 
locked security than at present. The closeness 
of our relations may perhaps be symbolized 
by the proximity of Manila to Taipei which 
is perhaps nearer to the Philippines than any 
former Chinese capital. 


Both tne Philippines and the Republic 
of China are now upholding democracy, free- 
dom and humanity. We are fighting for a 
common cause against Communism. We are 
faced with the same threat of Communism 
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from the Chinese mainland. Our mutual 
security is such that if one falls, the other 
cannot stand. 


This being the case, we welcome Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia today with joy and 
enthusiasm that emanate from the depth of 
the heart of the Chinese people. We hope 
that as a result of President Garcia’s visit, 
our Filipino friends will see that every ef- 
fort, which we have made in the economic, 
military, political and cultural fields, is for 
the sole purpose of strengthening our com- 
mon cause and building up the Republic of 
China as the bastion of democracy in the 
Far East. Furthermore, we find in his visit 
an opportunity to meet a great leader whom 
we have long admired. 
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Perhaps, not all of us know that President 
Garcia brought to the highest office a long 
and impressive record of service to his coun- 
try. He had a long legislative career which 
has been marked by high integrity and con- 
tinuous contribution to public affairs. His 
success in the Senate was such that he had 
been consistently voted as an outstanding 
senator. In his earlier role as the Vice 
President and concurrently Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, he already showed a 
thorough grasp of international problems. As 
the President of the Philippines, he has 
ably steered through treacherous waters the 
Philippine ship of state to success and 
prosperity. After more than three years’ 
service as the Chief Executive, President 
Garcia’s voice and counsel are respected far 
beyond the confines of his own country. Above 
all, he is a man of principle. Time and again 
he has demonstrated his statesmanship by 
sacrificing expediency and upholding the 
dignity of principles. The people of the Re- 
public of China shall not forget to express 


their heartfelt thanks to him for the invariable 
support which the Philippines has consistent- 
ly lent to the Republic of China, particularly 
on matters concerning our legitimate right 
of representation in the United Nations. 


To-day, the paramount interest of the 
Philippines and the Republic of China is to 
combat Communism and to make democracy 
safe for all free nations in Asia. Anything 
else is secondary. It is gratifying that 
President Garcia’s visit has given us a chance 
to voice our views on matters of common 
interest and on the method to achieve greater 
friendship and solidarity of the two nations. 


President Garcia’s state visit will, no 
doubt, be recorded as one of the most historic 
events in the history of Sino-Philippine 
relations. It is our fervent hope that his visit 
would place the Sino-Philippine relations 
on a firmer foundation and that a new era of 
Sino-Philippine friendship will dawn follow- 
ing the successful conclusion of his mission. 


“Deiping Dersecutes Catholic “Priests 


eiping’s persecution of Bishop James E. 
Walsh, Bishop Kung Ping-mei of Shang- 

hai Diocese and 13 other Chinese Catholic 
leaders is another evidence of the fundamen- 
tal incompatibility between Communism and 
religion. For forty-two years Bishop Walsh, 
now the last American bishop remaining in 
China, has served the Chinese people and 
has shared their vicissitudes. When the Chi- 
nese Communists occupied the mainland, he 
refused to leave for the very simple reason 
that he wants the Chinese people to know 
that he has not deserted them in time of 
their suffering. He had survived famine, 
flood, drought, pestilence and war, just as the 
majority of the Chinese people had, until he 
was recently sentenced to 20 years in prison. 


In spite of Communist maltreatment, the 
accused courageously refuted the Communist 
charge during the “public trial.” The episode 
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proves that however brutal the Chinese Com- 
munist regime may be, there are still men 
on the Chinese mainland who dare brave 
Communist torture and cruelty to speak the 
truth to the people. 


Communist persecution of Bishop Walsh, 
whose presence in the land of tyranny may 
otherwise be an advertisement of Communist 
tolerance of religion, must be motivated by 
some greater reasons which are not yet known 
to us. Peiping has long been .known to be at 
odds with Khrushchev on the East-West sum- 
mit conference. Hence, the plausible explana- 
tion is that the new charge against “the Amer- 
ican imperialists” was designed to prevent the 
friendly atmosphere which the Paris summit 
conference might have created among. the 
Chinese people. 


The Walsh persecution serves as a warn- 
ing to the West that at the heart of the Chi- 





nese Communists, there has never been any 
genuine desire for compromise with the 
West. This is because Chinese Communism, 
failing to give satisfaction to the Chinese 
people, has to rely for its existence on an 
imaginary enemy, a part which the Chinese 
Communists have aptly assigned to the 
United States to play. 


In this connection, it is deplorable to 
note that barely a few weeks ago, Democratic 
Governor Robert B. Meyer of New Jersey 
urged in a speech at Los Angeles the 
“eventual” admission of Peiping to the United 
Nations. The Walsh imprisonment should 
have reminded the Governor and others who 
share his views in the United States, whatever 
their party affiliation may be, of the imprac- 
ticability of their idea to soften up the Party’s 
stand on Peiping. 


While Communism is merely a passing 
stage, for caution’s sake, we would rather 
think that Communism is a persisting threat 


to mankind. The struggle between Commu- 
nism and religion would not cease until either 
one or the other of them is eliminated. Any 
compromise between Communism and re- 


ligion would only serve the Communist pur- 


pose. 


To ensure our victory over Communism, 
we must have perfect confidence in the cause 
of religion. Our confidence is based upon 
the fact that in the depth of man’s heart, 
there exists an innate sense of right and 
wrong. This sense given by God to man is 
something which Communism cannot hope 
to destroy. As long as such a sense exists, 
mankind will not fail to distinguish between 
good and evil and between the right of God 
and the wrong of Communism. The im- 
prisonment of Bishop Walsh, therefore, will 
undoubtedly help the Chinese people recog- 
nize the true nature of Communism and 
stiffen their determination to get rid of it. 


cfranco-Ruseian —fraternization 


f President Charles de Gaulle is genuine in 

his profession of friendship with Soviet 
Russia, then Khrushchev is certainly bolder 
and franker than the former in proclaiming 
it before the French public. The latter pro- 
posed a Franco-Russian entente on the very 
next day of his arrival. This offer De Gaul- 
le can neither accept nor refuse. All he can 
do is to listen expressionlessly. This fact is 
enough to show that Khrushchev has more 
to gain from Franco-Russian fraternization 
than President De Gaulle. 


On the side of De Gaulle, we can easily 
see that his primary consideration is the 
elevation of the prestige of France and of 
himself. He hoped that by holding a separate 
meeting with Khrushchev, France would 
have a better chance to voice her views on 
questions such as the Berlin impasse, the 
unification of Germany, disarmament, etc. 
and that Soviet Russia may continue to with- 
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hold its support to the rebels in Algeria, 
But in spite of all these, the game does not 
seem to be worth the candle. For, it is 
Khrushchev, not De Gaulle, who will have 
the lion’s share of the benefits from Franco- 
Russian fraternization. 


For Khrushchev, the reward from frater- 
nization is plentiful. In the first place, he 
could have De Gaulle listen to the Soviet 
view on disarmament which may involve 
French support to the Chinese Communists’ 
participation in the disarmament talks after 
the summit conference. French stand on 
disarmament, he understands, is crucial to 
the success of the Soviet threefold plan on 
disarmament, namely, to disarm the West in 
Europe, to give the Chinese Communists a 


‘free hand in Asia and to introduce them 


into the world’s nuclear club which, in the 
Soviet view, may settle the so-called question 
of Chinese representation once and for all. 
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Secondly, nothing is more distasteful to 
Soviet Russia than De Gaulle’s recent align- 
ment with West Germany. As long as there 
is unity between France and West Germany, 
there would be no chance for Moscow to 
capitalize on the disharmony of the West. 
Khrushchev’s visit is, therefore, designed to 
weaken the friendly ties between France and 
West Germany. 


Thirdly, the Soviet Premier has in his 
mind a scheme to disrupt the solidarity of 
NATO which is the cornerstone of the West’s 
postwar policy toward Soviet Russia. He 
fondly hopes that French pursuit of any 
independent policy in Europe would have 
the effect of nullifying the usefulness of 
NATO. 


Fourthly, he reckoned that his visit to 
France would give him a chance to trumpet 
his favorite theme of “co-existence” and to 
create the false impression among the French 
people that the Kremlin’s boss is far less 
disgusting, and -is far more sincere in his 
talk of peace, than he has generally been 


supposed to be in the West. Moreover, by 
doing so the anti-Communist stand of the 
French Government will be considerably 
weakened and the position of the French Com- 
munists will be correspondingly strengthened. 


Of course, it is still too early to predict 
at present the outcome of the De Gaulle- 
Khrushchev talks. Yet Khrushchev’s proposal 
for a Franco-Russian entente will necessarily 
cast doubt on the good relations, for which 
De Gaulle has been working so arduously, 
between West Germany and France on the 
one hand and between France and the NATO 


“nations on the other. 


In spite of its many disadvantages to the 
West, we are of the view that the French 
President is fully justified in holding separate 
talks with Khrushchev. Forif anyone is to 
blame for talks with Khrushchev, certainly 
it is not De Gaulle but Macmillan and 
Eisenhower who are the ones to have started 
the ball rolling. 


The free world which may still remember 
his successful dealings with Stalin in the past 
must have confidence in the French leader’s 
capability to gain prestige by holding talks 
with Khrushchev without .endangering the 
unity of the West. Indeed, we were: very 
much relieved when we heard of De Gaulle’s 
ready retort to Khrushchev’s warnings of 
the ‘resurgence of militarism in West Ger- 
many—a remark which Khrushchev made 
when he was entertained at Champs Elysee on 
the very next evening of his arrival in Paris: 





Chu Liang-chen 


Cittle Known Facts 


Cibout President Chiang 


resident Chiang Kai-shek has recently been 
P re-elected to a third term of presidency 
by a smashing 97.3 per cent of the votes cast 
by Free China’s electoral college. To anyone 


who knows the Chinese national leader well 
this unprecedented mandate he received from 
his people to carry on the anti-Communist 
struggle came as no surprise, for no one is 
better qualified than he to lead the Chinese 
nation out of its current crisis as he repeatedly 
did in former crises. 


However, there are people who are at a 
loss to understand the supreme confidence the 
Chinese people have for so long placed in 
their leader. Their puzzle is understandable 
because few statesmen in modern history have 
been more slandered by their enemies and 
misunderstood by their wellwishers than 
President Chiang. To make matters worse, 
he is unusually reticent and never took the 
trouble to defend himself no matter how 
malicious his detractors attack him. Having 
been at the receiving end of organized smears 
for so long, he simply ignores them. While 
this attitude is in perfect conformity with 
the traditional Chinese virtue of shunning 
self-justification, it nonetheless tends to 
strengthen the hands of his enemies in de- 
ceiving the public about his true personality. 


President Chiang’s fortitude in facing 


criticism was best illustrated in the days 
immediately after the issuance of the cele- 
brated White Paper by the United States 
State Department in 1950, in which he and 
his government were represented as corrupt 
and inefficient. His advisors strongly urged 
him to make a public refutation of the 
charges. He merely replied, “It is not neces- 
sary.” These words appeared in. his diary 
for that day: “When Jesus was being. tried 
on false accusations, he did not say a word 
in his own defense.” 


Although his greatness has been to a large 
extent buried beneath heaps of vilifications 
and calumnies manufactured by the Com. 
munists and their fellow travellers, his true 
worth is not lost to the world’s great leaders 
and the discerning public. The first man to 
see in him the qualifications of leadership 
was no other than Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the Republic of China. After meeting 


him for the first time in Tokyo while he was | 


still a cadet at the Shinbo Gokyo (Preparatory 
Sun made this 


remark to one of his top lieutenants: “That 


Military Academy), Dr. 


man will be the hero of our revolution: we 
need just such a man in our revolutionary 
movement.” Years later, when rumors of 


General Chiang’s death on the battlefield” 


reached Dr. Sun in Canton, he was shocked. 
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He was heard murmuring to himself: “I 
would rather suffer the extinction of 100,000 
of my soldiers than the loss of a Chiang Kai- 
shek.” This brief remark speaks volumes for 
the confidence he had in his young protégé. 
It is equally noteworthy that the latter’s 
actions in later years fully justified the ap- 
praisal of his master. 


Another great statesman who recognized 
his exceptional ability was the late American 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. At one 
time during the last war when General 
George Marshall was urging that the United 
States take a strong tone with the Generalis- 
simo over some issue in dispute, Roosevelt 
wrote the famous American general: “Chiang 
came up the hard way to accomplish in a 
few years what it took us 200, years to at- 
tain...One cannot speak sternly or exact 
commitments from a man like that, as if he 
were a tribal chieftain.” 


If the opinions of men like Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen and President Roosevelt were not enough 
to vindicate the Generalissmo, his own deeds 
throughout his long stewardship over the 
Chinese national affairs are sufficient to 
convince anyone but the most biased and the 
most bigoted of the stature of the Chinese 
leader. Today, though he is still misunder- 
stood among certain quarters, it is gratifying 
to know that the world at large. is slowly 
taking cognizance of his greatness. It would 
be better still if the world should heed more 
closely his advices in the struggle against 
international Communism. 


What entitles him to be heard is the fact 
that he is almost invariably correct in his 
forecast of events to come. Many people 
often link his name with the Chinese main- 
land without realizing that he was a victim 
of events largely beyond his control. The 
fact is that China would have been com- 
munized decades ago but for his clairvoyant 
farsightedness and his courageous fight to 
avert disasters. 


In 1923, when he was only 37, the future 
Ghinese leader was sent to Russia by Dr. 
Sun for an orientation tour in preparation 
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for China’s fullscale cooperation with the 
Russian Communists, who were then allout 
to win the confidence of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary leader. Upon hisreturn from Moscow, 
the young general submitted a report on his 
findings to his patron, in which he strongly 
advised against fraternization with the Soviet 
Russians. The report was subsequently lost— 
probably stolen by the Communists from Dr. 
Sun’s files. But what it contained may be 
gathered from a letter its writer sent to Liao 
Chung-kai at the time. This is what he 
wrote: 


“From what I have observed, the Rus- 
sian Communist Party has absolutely no 
sincerity. As I have told you éarlier, the 
words of the Russians are only 30 percent 
dependable. Even that is an over-statement. 
The sole objective of the Russian Communist 
Party is to communize China under its, pro- 
tective wing. I can never believe our party 
and the Russian Communist Party. could 
successfully cooperate from.the beginning to 
the end.... The internationalism and_ the 
idea of world revolution which the Rus- 
sians propagate is actually not different from 
the imperialism preached in the Kaiser’s 
days. The only difference is that the Rus- 
sians are clever enough to change slogans 
for the purpose of bewildering the public....” 
Viewed in historical perspective. today, this 
letter indicates how correctly General Chiang 
gauged the true intentions of the Russian 
Communists at that early stage. 


Another instance of his extraordinary 
ability of foretelling events to come happened 
in 1936. When Sir Frederic Leith-Ross was 
about to return to England upon completing 
his tour of service as financial adviser to the 
Chinese Government, he asked the General- 
issimo. whether he had anything to convey to 
the British. government. “Yes,” said the 
Generalissimo, “please tell them that I believe 
aclash between China and Japan is absolutely 
inevitable. Since we are not-strong’ enough 
to repel the aggression by Japan, I -will 
deter it as long as possible. When war does 
come, I will put up the stiffest resistance in 
the coastal area. Should that fail, I would 

















gradually withdraw my troops and make a 
stand when the right moment arrives. Then 
I will build a strong redoubt somewhere in 
Western China, probably in Szechuan, to 
wait for the moment when Britain and the 
United States will join us in the fight.” 


Sir Frederic replied that it was most 
improbable that Britain would participate 
in a war against Japan in the Far East, 
because she was having her hands full in 
coping with the menace of Hitlerite Germany, 
But Generalissimo Chiang was unconvinced, 
“Britain and the United States will have to 
come to China’s aid in her anti-Japanese 
struggle,” he confidently asserted. Recalling 
the conversation years later, the British 
financier was forced to express his admiration 
for the Chinese statesman-soldier’s remarkable 
divination. 


During the closing phase of the mainland 
debacle, President Chiang again used his 
foresight to save China from total submer- 
gence under the rising Red tide. Against the 
strong opposition of the then Acting President 
Li Tsung-jen, he saw to it that what remained 
of the nation’s fighting sinew be moved to 
Taiwan. He also ordered the removal to 
Taiwan a large amount of gold which Li 
intended to use as a bargaining item in his 
doomed peace talks with the Communists. 
But for these precautionary measures, Taiwan 
could have succumbed to the victorious Com- 
munist hordes following the fall of the main- 
land. ' 


Like all great leaders, President Chiang 
possesses courage to a remarkable degree. 
He always puts national interest above per- 
sonal safety. On April 24, 1949 when the 
Communist troops were near Hangchow, the 
President, then living in retirement at his 
native town of Chikow, ordered a gunboat 
be ready for sail. Even Lieutenant General 
Chiang Ching-kuo, the Generalissimo’s elder 
son, was led to believe that his father was 
leaving for safety in Taiwan. To the sur- 
prise of everybody, he ordered the skipper 
of the naval vessel to steer the ship for 
Shanghai which was already in a state of 
seige. At first he stayed aboard the gunboat 
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at Point Island. As the situation continued 
to worsen, he moved his residence to the 
metropolis itself. “Father,” young Chiang 
protested, “the situation is extremely danger. 
ous. How can you move there at this hour?” 
“Dangerous!” rejoined the father, “Do you 
think I don’t know that?” To Shanghai he 
went, and left the city only at the insistance 
of Li Tsung-jen who was loudly demanding 
that President Chiang leave the country so 
that he might have a “free hand” in handling 
the deteriorating situation. 











































In late 1949, when the Communists were 
closing in at Chungking, President Chiang 
again put himself in the midst of peril to 
direct the city’s defense. While in Chungking, : 
he received information that General Lu ‘ 
Han, governor of Yunnan, had secret contacts dl 
with the Communists. In order to ward off 
any untoward happening, he decided to fly . 
to Kunming to see General Lu. His son again of 
protested against the move but to no avail, th 
Though he stayed in Kunming only fora ra 
few hours, the Generalissimo could have been | 
detained by the Yunnan general as a hostage, 

Only the awe he inspired in Lu preventeda § te: 
repetition of the Sian kidnap. But the game § in 
paid off. Lu Han did not defect until the § fel 
situation became irretrievable. cou 

Hs 

By November 28, the Communists had § wh 
reached South Hot-Springs in suburbat § je, 
Chungking. Leading government officials § per 
flew to Chengtu from the falling city that as ( 
day. But President Chiang remained behind bos: 
through the 29th and did not leave the city § Ger 
until dawn, November 30. He spent his last & the 
day in Chungking visiting the buildings he § wha 
occupied during the last war. In the deserted § kno 
Military Council building, he even found § js s¢ 
time to burn a military map. On his way & ¢ays 
back to his residence he was forced at one § dev 
point of the road to walk among the panicky § inde 
refugees. When he retired for sleep that § tepe 
night, rifle shots were audible barely tw0 § supe 
kilometers away. Before his plane took off coun 
for Chengtu several hours later, 30,000 Com- § fesy] 
munist soldiers had already entered the city. § on C 
Though his presence in Chungking did not§ - 
avert the fall of the city, it succeeded it B 
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postponing. the inevitability for several 
precious days, during which great quantities 
of strategic goods and important government 
papers were removed, preventing them from 
falling into Communist hands. 


Born at a time when China was the target 
of imperialist aggressions, President Chiang 
showed his patriotism early. When he was a 
cadet at the Paoting Military Academy, an 
arrogant Japanese instructor one day placed 
a cubic inch of earth on his desk to help 
illustrate his lecture on hygiene. Pointing to 
the lump of earth, he said that it could sup- 
port 400,000,000 microbes. The lump of earth 
could be compared to China, whose 400,000,000 
people were like the microbes in the earth, 
he added insolently. Incensed by the deroga- 
tory comparison, cadet Chiang dashed up to 
the desk, broke the lump of earth into eight 
parts, and shouted, “ Japan has 50,000,000 people. 
Are they like the 50,000,000 microbes living 
of a cubic inch of earth?” Taken aback by 
the impetuosity of the young cadet, the 
instructor asked, “Are you a revolutionary?” 


Strangely enough, President Chiang’s in- 
tense patriotism more or less played a part 
in saving his life many years later. After he 
fell into the hands of rebels during the Sian 
coup d’etat, his diary was seized by Chang 
Hsueh-liang. After persuing the diary, in 
which was recorded the Generalissimo’s recol- 
lections on national affairs as well as his 
personal observations, the “young Marshal,” 
as Chang was called, one day approached his 
boss begging to be forgiven. He told the 
Generalissimo that he would not have staged 
the coup had he known but a fraction of 
what was contained in the diary. “I did not 
know until today that the Generalissimo 
is so lofty in character. Your loyalty to the 
cause of the national revolution and your 
devotion to the task of national salvation are 
indeed beyoud onr expectation,” he said in 
repentence. This belated discovery of his 
superior’s patriotism was probably partly ac- 
countable to Chang’s change of mind, which 
fesulted in the release of the Generalissimo 
on Christmas Day, 1936. 


But the most unmistakable expression of 
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his dedication to national interests manifested 
itself on March 1, 1950 when he resumed 
presidency at the call of the whole nation. 
The heavy odds against his success were 
admittedly heavy, and failure meant certain 
death and, probably, ignominy. He had already 
enjoyed all the glory which China could 
confer on the greatest of her sons. By fol- 
lowing the example of so many politicians, 
he could pass the remainder of his life in a 
comfortable exile abroad. Had he counselled 
his own personal interests, he would not 
have stirred from his retirement. But that 
would not be the man who had repeatedly 
and defiantly looked at death in the face. 
In his message issued on the occasion of his 
resuming the Presidential office, he declared: 


“For more than forty years I have ded- 
icated my life to the revolutionary cause 
and have long ago banished from my mind 
any thought of life and of death, of honor or 
of humiliation. My participation in or with- 
drawal from state affairs depends solely upon 
the wish of the people. At this critical 
moment I cannot shirk my responsibility. So 
I have decided to resume the presidency on 
March | of the present year. All that I can 
do now is make up for the things in which 
I have failed in the past and do my best in 
planning for the future.” 


That historical event marked the water- 
shed in China’s long struggle against Com- 
munism. In a few years, Free China was to 
become the beacon of hope of all Chinese on 
both sides of the Bamboo Curtain under the 
leadership of President Chiang. 


Another imputation often attributed to 
him is that he is too stubborn to admit his 
mistakes. This is again devoid of truth. There 
is no denying that he is firm in his views 
which, incidentally, have more often than 
not been proved correct, But reluctance to 
admitting faults is certainly not among his 
virtues. Nay, he is willing to share blames 
which, strictly speaking, are not his. A few 
examples will suffice to illustrate this point. 


Upon returning to Nanking from his Sian 
captivity, the Generalissimo said in a written 
statement: “Being in supreme command of 





the Army, I am responsible for the coup, 
because I have failed to maintain adequate 
discipline in the Army, which I deeply regret.” 
To assume his responsibility for the. unfor- 
tunate incident, he tendered his resignation 
from the post of President of the Executive 
Yuan and that of Chairman of the National 
Military Council. Fortunately, the Central 
Executive Committee of Kuomintang did not 
accept his resignation. The bark clouds of 
Japanese aggression had already deen gath- 
ering and the Marco Polo Bridge incident 
was barely half a year away. 


As any unbiased person can see, the loss 
of the mainland was largely due to Moscow’s 
direct participation in the Chinese Communist 
rebellion and the meddlings of the misguided 
allies of China. President Chiang could easily 
cite a long list of grievances had he wished 
to pass the buck to others. Instead, he assum- 
ed full responsibility for the national catas- 
trophe on numerous occasions. In a speech 
delivered to the Third Plenary Session of the 
National Assembly in February, 1960 he even 
went so far as to say that he wish to submit 
himself to the nation for “punishment” for his 
“dereliction of duty and failure of mission” 
in achieving the national goal of retaking the 
mainland. Is it possible to find greater hum- 
bleness in a chief of state? 


As a public figure, President Chiang is 
blessed with a cool head which success cannot 
turn and adversity cannot bow. It is this rare 
quality which iplaces him at par with the 
world’s greatest. At the zenith of his power 
he could have easily acquired greater pop- 
ularity and support, if that were possible, 
among the people by turning their hatred 
toward foreign enemies, real or imagined, as 
so many upstarts have done. In his fight for 
the abolition of unequal treaties when he was 
forced to criticize the nations which thrust 
the inequities on China, he scrupulously 
avoided distorting the issue to please the 
masses. Even on the eve of the Sino-Japanese 
war when public sentiments against Japan 
were one of boiling hatred, he repeatedly 
urged the nation to remain calm until the 
last moment. It was the Japanese militarists 
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who, by spurning his appeal for peace at the 
eleventh hour, were responsible for the holo. 
caust of the long conflict which bled both 
belligerents white. 


When fortune turns against him, the 
Chinese leader always stands defiantly re- 
gardless of the odds. China’s veto against the 
admission of Outer Mongolia into the United 
Nations in 1955 is a case in point. Her own 
seat in the world body had never been secure 
since the fall of the mainland. In pitting 
herself single-handedly against the entire 
Communist bloc and its sympathizers, free 
China would find her UN representation 
more precarious. So reasoned many free na- 
tions which counselled appeasement. But 
President Chiang was adament. He contended 
that, if the United Nations bowed to brutal 
force in violation of its sacred charter, it 
would lose its value of existence. According- 
ly, he instructed Dr. Tingfu Tsiang to cast 
CGhina’s first veto when the issue came toa 
showdown on December 13. Two American 
correspondents who interviewed the President 
three days later asked him if he thought the 
bold action by China would enhance the 
chance of the Peiping regime’s chance of get- 
ting into the United Nations. He replied 
that he was interested only in justice and 
would not worry about the consequences 30 
long as justice was on his side. 


In terms of magnanimity and. tolerance 
President Chiang has few peers. After the 
defeat of Japan it was he who urged the 
Chinese people not to indulge in vengeance 
against their vanquished foe. And it was 
largely due to his insistence that Japan’s 
stabilizing monarchical rule did not end with 
the loss of the war. Many militarists who 
had at one time or other fought against the 
Generalissimo were often found later serving 
under his banners. Arch warlords like Wu 
Pei-fu and Sun Chuan-fang were allowed to 
live peacefully after their defeat. 


Equally laudable is his loyalty to friends. 
In 1922, Dr. Sun Yat-sen took refuge aboard 
the gunboat Yung Feng at Whampoa sur- 
rounded by the mutinous troops of General 
Chen Chiung-ming. While Dr. Sun’s follow- 
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ers were leaving him by droves, President 
Chiang hastened from Shanghai, and at con- 
siderable personal risk, joined his master to 
share with him the danger and privations of 
life under seige. Throughout the 56 days of 
peril and anxiety, he was always by Dr. Sun’s 
side, ready to offer assistance and cheers. He 
sometimes swept the deck as a common sailor, 
and frequently went ashore under the cover 
of night to secure provisions for his boss. He 
might differ with his patron on important 
policies, but he never allowed such honest 
differences to mar his devotion to Dr. Sun. 
Whenever the enemies of the revolution 
spread rumors to tarnish Dr. Sun’s name, 
follower Chiang would rise gallantly to his 
defense. 


The world does not lack men whose luster 
shines brilliantly in public office but they 
are sadly wanting in private virtues. However, 
in the Generalissimo the two find perfect 
harmony. His filial love for his mother did 
not terminate with her death. Though state 
affairs kept him away from home the year 
round, he would never omit the annual tomb- 
sweeping at her grave. Once he missed the 
visit due to pressing business. He imme- 
diately wrote his sons to perform the duty in 
his behalf, 


The President’s devotion to Madame 
Chiang is public knowledge. Their deep at- 
tachment was demonstrated to the full during 
the Sian coup d’etat. Knowing that Madame 
Chiang would come to Sian to share his fate, 
he tried to forestall the move by writing her 
first, begging her not to place herself in the 
trap. When she finally reached the ancient 
capital at great risks he was so moved that 
he permitted himself the luxury of shedding 
tears. Throughout their 33 years of married 
life, they never had so much as a rude word 
toward each other. 


As a father, the President is unimpeach- 
able. When he was away at the head of his 
troops, he managed to keep contact with his 
sons through frequent correspondence. Noth- 
ing was too trivial to mention in his letters 
to his sons. He told them what books to read 
and how to take care of their health. He 
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even took the trouble to teach them how to 
undress and fold their clothes. These letters 
revealed the greatest possible parental love 
a man in the Generalissimo’s position could 
bestow on his children. 


Many great leaders are above enjoying the 
good things of life. But not so with Presi- 
dent Chiang. His is a life of simplicity and 
austerity. How that life is like was graphical. 
ly told by Butron Crane, correspondent of the 
New York Times not long after the outbreak 
of the Korean War. Mr. Crane wrote: 


“In a modest one-story house perched near 
the crest of a craggy mountain eight miles 
due north of Taipei, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek directs the destinies of his dimi- 
nished domain, According to members of 
his staff and to Madame Chiang, his days of 
Spartan simplicity are spent in work broken 
only by two daily periods of Christian prayer 
and meditation. Madame Chiang, she told 
me today, prays with him and guides his 
Methodist conscience with translations from 
Jowett’s Daily Reader and a similar work 
by Father Keller. 


“The house is noticeably simple. It is 
granite with a green tile roof and runs 
along the mountain’s rim. Before it is a strip 
of garden, perhaps 15 feet wide, now flaming 
with azaleas. The view from the house is 
magnificent, opening miles southwestward. 
Immediately within the front door is a 
strange’ room, about 20 by 30 feet with four 
square stone columns in the middle, which 
contains both a dining table for about 
eighteen on the right, and the overstuffed 
slip-covered chairs of a living room at the 
left. 


“The decorations in the room where I met 
Madame Chiang, and which the Generalissimo 
later visited for one minute to say good, 
good, about twenty times and then beg to be 
excused, still reflect the interior decorating 
tastes of the former Japanese owners. The 
walls are painted gray below and the lightest 
of pastel green above, with a pale band ac- 
centuating the setbacks for indirect lighting. 
There is one bathroom, and in addition to 
the servant’s quarters, four little cubicles 
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shared by aides and secretaries. 


“The Gimo rises at daybreak nowadays. 
At about seven o’clock he dresses either in 
the long blue Chinese robe he wore today or 
in a military uniform minus all insignia. He 
retires to his study where Madame Chiang 
joins him in a dresssing gown for morning 
prayers. When she leaves him to dress, he 
has breakfast, consisting of rice, pickled 
vegetables and cold water—he drinks no cof- 
fee and takes tea only once daily—and reads 
papers until the workday starts. 


“His secretaries make digests or transla- 
tions of matters they feel the Generalissimo 
must see, and work up background material 
when necessary. Each morning at nine o’clock, 
twelve folders about ten by fifteen inches are 
placed on his desk. Each section sends two, 
one yellow, for ordinary matters, and one 
red, for urgent decisions. 


“This work continues until 10 or 11, when 
officials summoned the day before for confer- 
ences begin arriving. Some callers will stay 
for a simple lunch, and, if Madame Chiang is 
home, she will join the guests and their 
discussions. 


“The afternoon schedule is virtually a 
repetition of the morning’s. It starts with a 


half hour nap and goes on to the perusal of 
newspapers and dispatches and conferences 
with officials. At 4:30 o’clock, the Generalis- 
simo takes a brisk walk with an aide, 
sometimes through a nearby pine park, 
sometimes venturing further afield and often 
singing old-time soldier songs. 


“Tea, which is oolong served with sugar, 
follows his return. He then works until 
seven and retires for prayer and meditation 
until dinner. In the evening he may. work, 
or, if at least four persons have recommended 
it, see a Chinese or Ameriean movie. His 
American-educated secretaries or aides inter. 
pret the latter. Several times since coming 
here he ventured into town for a Chinese 
opera, which he loves. His day ends with 
a hot sulphur spring bath, an entry in the 
diary he has kept thirty-five years, and then 
bed.” 


The President’s simplicity in daily life 
has paid off. Today, at 74, he still stands 
ramrod straight, walks jauntily, and rosy in 
color. It is fortunate for the Chinese people 
that he remains perfectly healthy in this 
hour of the nation’s life and death. He has 
led them safely out many storms before. And 
they feel sure he will live long enough to 
lead them to weather the current one. 
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MOSLEMS 
IN CHINA | 


pril 13, 1960 is a memorable day to all 
A the Moslems in China. On that day the 
stately new mosque in Taipei was solemnly 
inaugurated in the’ midst of fervent prayers 
that Allah shall deliver the tens of millions 
of his block from the shackles of Communist 
tyranny on the Chinese mainland. 


The Arabic style structure, which took 
14 months and approximately NT $6,000,000 to 
complete, is the most magnificent of its kind 


in the entire Far East. Its three copper- 
sheathed domes glimmer under the subtropical 
sunlight like shining gold. The two minarets, 
pointing straight up toward the sky, dwarf 
any other structure along the church-studded 
Hsinsheng South Road. Inside, even non- 
Moslems cannot help being struck by the 
profound religious atmosphere, The spacious 
worship hall, center of the mosque, can hold 
600 praying faithful at one time. Kept im- 
maculately clean, the floor resembles a big 
mirror. There is a complete lack of decora- 
tive furnishings. The stained-glass windows 
filter in the subdued light which further en- 
hances religious feeling. Housed in the two 
wings are the indispensable showers, bath 
tubs, offices and conference room. All of these 
were superbly designed by Yang Chu-cheng, 
the Chinese architect who blueprinted the 
swank Grand Hotel of Taipei. 
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The opening of the shrine of the Islamic 
faith signified the advent of a new era of the 
centuries-old cordial relations between China 
and the Moslem world. Partly financed by 
the generous donations from such Islam big 
names as Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi of 
Iran, the late Iraqi Crown Prince Abdul 
Illah, Turkish Prime Minister Adnan Men- 
deres and King Hussein I of Jordan during 
their visits to free China, the Taipei mosque 
had the honor of seeing Moslem dignitaries 
from the Philippines, Pakistan, Brunei, Japan 
and Thailand during: its grand inauguration. 
Malaya’s deputy prime minister and defense 
minister, Dato Abdul Razak bin hussein, 
would have attended the ceremony too but 


for the sudden death of the Paramount Ruler. 


Most important of all, the Taipei mosque 
is a symbol of religious freedom in free China. 
Like Christians and Buddhists, the Moslems 
in Taiwan live peacefully under a modern 
democracy which gives protection and en- 
couragement to all shades of religious beliefs. 
That there are only about 40,000 Moslems on 
the island sounds unimpressive. But it is a 
big number considering the fact that Islam 
was virtually non-existent during the Ja- 
panese occupation days. 


Besides, many members of the Islamic 
faith are holding high governmental posts. 
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General Omer Pai Chung-hsi is vice chairman 
of the Military Strategy Advisory Committee 
to the President, the nation’s highest military 
advisory body. He is also one of the seven 
members of the new mosque’s standing board. 
General Husaim Ma Pu-fang fills the vital 
diplomatic office as China’s ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia. Moslems. are represented in 
the Legislative Yuan, the Control Yuan and 
the National Assembly. The rest of the 


Moslems are all respected citizens of society, 
among whom are civic leaders, men of letters, 
prosperous businessmen and technicians. 


The Chinese Moslems Association, which 
oversees all the religious activities of the 
Moslems in Taiwan, is headed by Khalid 
Shih Tse-chou, translator of the Chinese ver- 
sion of the Koran. The Association has also 
organized “haji” missions to Mecca in the 
past years and hosted Moslem visitors from 
foreign land. It misses on chance to promote 
the cause of the Islamic faith. 


An open-minded people noted for its re- 
ligious susceptibility, the Chinese had an 
early friendship with the Moslems. The ex- 
act date of the arrival of Islam in China is 
not known. Historical records are divided, 
with the date ranging from 571 to 632 A. D. 
But 628 A. D. has been generally accepted 
as the year which saw the first contact be- 
tween the Chinese and the Moslems. A par- 
agraph from the History of Chinese Moslems 
reads as follows: 


“Tai-tsung, the second monarch of the 
Tang Dynasty, saw one night in his dream 
a man who dressed a piece of cloth on his 
head drive spirits from the palace. Next 
morning he summoned all the courtiers to 
ask for explanations of the dream. This was 
in 628 A. D. One of the servants reported 
to the Throne, saying, “Your Maiesty, the 
man with a piece of cloth covering his head 
is a Moslem. I know Moslems are honest, 
and never do they deceive anyone. If Your 
Majesty treat them kindly, they will be 
pleased to be faithful to Your Majesty. There- 
fore, I dare to ask, Your Majesty, the honor 
of being sent to call on their king, so that 
we may invite their men to help us” The 
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Emperor consented and sent his men to Ara. 
bia. In answering the Chinese request, the 
Arabic king ordered Gise, Woowise, and 
Gasim to go to China. Unfortunately, only 
Gasim reached his destination, the rest died 
of illness on the way. Later the Emperor 
chose 3,000 soldiers for an equal exchange of 
Arab soldiers. The arrival of these Arabs in 
China heralded the coming of Islam to China” 


The following excerpts also partially 
accept the year 628 A.D. as the date of Mos- 
lems’ arrival in China: 


From An Outline of History, by H. G, 
Wells: 


“A still more remarkable embassy also 
came to the court of Tai-tsung in the year 
628, seven years earlier than the Nestorians, 
This was a party of Arabs, who came by sea 
to Canton in a trading vessel from Yanbu, 
the port of Medina in Arabia. These Arabs 
had been sent by that Muhammad we have 
already mentioned..the Chinese monarch... 
received them well, expressed great interest 
in their theological views, and assisted them, 
it is said, to build a mosque which survives 
to this day. It is one of the oldest mosques 
in the world.” 


From the Arab Encyclopedia: 


“Nanhaibu, one of the Arab scholars, was 
despatched to China after the Flight from 
Mecca to Medina. Having experienced a 
long weary journey, he reached and took res- 
idence there, learned the Chinese language, 
studied their customs, and then began to 
preach Islam in the Far East. Everyday he 
made such great progress in his life career 
that Islam was rapidly received by most of 
the people over there. In 628 he went to 
court of the Emperor of the Tang Dynasty. 
He was received well and lived a long life. 
After his death a stone was erected by the 
Chinese in memory of him.” 


In the next seven centuries an endless 
streams of Arabs came to China as traders 
and missionaries.’ Many of these Moslem pio- 
neers settled down in China for good. Dur- 
ing this period they were received in China 
with respect even though their religious life, 
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customs and languages differed widely from 
those of the natives. Special residence areas 
were set up for them in large cities and sea- 
ports. The successive Chinese emperors even 
chose local leaders from among the ever grow- 
ing Moslem colonies. 


From the Yuan Dynasty to the Ming 
Dynasty (1280-1628 A.D.) the Moslems were 
gradually assimilated into the Chinese way 
of life. They merged with the natives, 
changed their names to Chinese, and actively 
participated in political, military, and social 
affairs. Especially during the Ming Dynasty, 
many of whose founders were Moslems, the 
descendents of the early settlers were com- 
pletely absorbed into the Chinese civilization 
and assumed preporiderant roles in economic, 
political, military, social, cultural and other 
fields. This was the heyday of Islam in 
China. 


The fortune of the Moslems in China 
suffered a reverse with the ascendency of the 
Manchus in the early 17th century. It was 
the policy of the Manchu court to regard the 


Moslems as the lowest class of people and 
exercised strict control over them. Despite 
the occasional outbursts of generosity, the 
Manchu rulers were as a rule unfriendly to 
the Moslems. The pressure was sometimes so 
great that the Moslems took to arms. The 
revolts all ended in failure which was often 
followed by severe punishment. Great number 
of Moslems were massacred especially during 
the later years of the Ching Dynasty. 


The founding of the Republic of China 
witnessed an upsurge of the Mohammedan 
faith in China. Many Moslems_ volun- 
tarily joined the revolutionary banner of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen to overthrow the Manchus. Final 
victory brought the Moslems freedom which 
they had lost. They used their newly-won 
freedom wisely. By devoting their attention 
to the national interest, they sought to restore 
their social position and to enjoy their lawful 
fights under the new republican government. 


There were more than 100 Moslem dele- 
gates in the National Assembly in 1946. When 
vacancies occurred in this group, they were 
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filled by Moslems only. From the time China 
was united under the Central Government in 
1928 the administration of the northwestern 
provinces, including Sinkiang, Ninghsia, 
Tsinghai and Kansu, was placed in the hands 
of Moslems. Several Moslem leaders were 
members of the policy-making National Ad- 
ministrative Committee. After World War II 
General Omer Pei Chung-hsi became the 
first minister of the Ministry of National De- 
fense. Later he was appointed supreme com- 
mander of Central China in charge of civil 
and military administration in the vast region. 
Husaim Ma Pu-fang was put in charge of 
administration of northwestern China in 1946. 
During these years the Chinese Moslems As- 
sociation had under its jurisdiction more than ° 
43,000 mosques on the mainland. 


Unfortunately, the revival of Islam in 
China was but short-lived. The evil tide of 
Communism was in the rising, destroying 
everything in its path. The Moslems, however, 
did not yield to this brutal force without 
making a gallant effort to check its advance. 
In October 1934 when a column of 60,000 Com- 
munist soldiers under the command of Hsu 
Hsiang-chien broke the seige of government 
forces in Kiangsi and tried to retreat to Sin- 
kiang, they were intercepted by the Moslem 
troops under Husaim Ma Pu-fang and his 
brother Ma Pu-chin at Lintung. In the ensu- 
ing battle, the Communist troops were totally 
routed. Only some 100 Communists succeeded 
in escaping. 


In April 1947 Peng Teh-huai invaded 
Kansu at the head of 50,000 soldiers. He was 
met by the youthful Moslem commander of 
the 82nd Army, General Ma Chi-yuan, with a- 
small force of 13,000 soldiers. Peng was re- 
pelled. In August that year, General Ma again 
acquitted himself brilliantly in wiping out the 
bulk of the Communist Fourth Army under 
Wang Shih-tai. In May 1948 General Ma, a- 
longside government troops, routed a big Com- 
munist force of 800,000 men which tried to in- 
vade Paoki, Shensi Province. The 82nd Army 
alone killed 20,000 Red soldiers and captured 
5,000 prisoners. 


After the fal] of Sian in the summer of 











1949 General Ma launched a counterattack to 
dislodge the Reds from the ancient Chinese 
capital. Though he did not succeed in his 
mission, his troops killed more than 10,000 Red 
soldiers out of a total of 100,000 holding the 
city. Three months after the encounter, Gen- 
eral Ma’s troops again crossed swords with the 
Communists at Lanchow. After a week’s fierce 
battle, the Reds left 50,000 dead in the field. 
By then, however, General Ma’s position had 
become utterly untenable. The final retreat 
of his troops heralded the complete fall of the 
predominatly Moslem area of northwest 
China. 


The Communists are the last persons in the 
world to forget their grievances. No sooner 
had they come into power than they handled 
the Moslems with wrath. In the short span of 
10 years the Chinese Moslem population which 
stood at around 50,000,000 before the fall of the 
mainland has nosedived to a mere 10,000,000. 
These figures alone disclose how badly the 
Chinese Moslems have fared under the bloody 
rule of the Communists. 


As religion is regarded as “opium of the 
people” by the atheistic Communists, all reli- 
gious sects on the mainland are a thorn to the 
Red regime. But the lot of the Moslems is even 
harder because they are treated as a distinct 
racial and political minority as well as a reli- 
gious group. The first thing the Communists 
did to uproot Islam in China is to destroy the 
material foundation of the religion. So after 
1952, properties,\owned by mosques throughout 
the mainland were commandeered one after 
another under various pretexts. Deprived of 
their funds, the mosques could no longer afford 
to pay salaries to the akhungs (Moslem priests) 
and the akhungs had to take up other lines of 
work. Moslem schools were one by one pad- 
locked for lack of funds and the general im- 
poverishment of the Moslem population. 


In their systematic eradication of Islam 
the Communists did not forego the individu- 
al Moslems. Besibes subjecting them to the 
misery common to all Chinese on the main- 
land, the Communists further billed the Mos- 
lems as “backward and superstitious people” 
who are to be the object of contempt, ridi- 
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Moslems were for. 


cule and discrimination. 
cibly transferred to non-Moslem areas and 





to suffer inconveniences. The Communists 
further enforced marriage between the 
Moslems and the non-Moslems. Knowing 
well that it would be a waste of time trying 
to uproot the religious belief of Moslems 


above 20 years of age, the Communists thought 
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it would be much easier to prevent the } 
growth of a new generation of Moslems. A 

It is impossible to record the countless dl 
Communist atrocities against the Moslems, _ 
A typical example of the Communist way of : 
insulting a Moslem was furnished by the ex- ’ 
perience of Hai Pao-chen. Hai, pious Mos . 
lem at Chiung Yai County, Hainan Island, : 
had worked hard all his life and saved all § P 
he could to build a small fortune. As expect- c 
ed, he was labelled a “landlord” in the blo § ° 
ody land reform movement soon after the - 
Communists came to Hainan. At the age #@ ’ 
he was brought to a mock trial by the masses, 
There, at the instigation of Red cadres, § An 
some women pulled off his beard. He was § ma 
then beaten and spat upon. Finally, a group § der 
of rogues taunted him by asking him to give § he 
them pigs. clo: 

“I am a Moslem. I believe in Islam § °” 
According to its doctrines, we are forbidden 7 
to raise pigs,” Hai replied. - 

Then the Red cadres shouted at him: § ga, 
“well, since you Moslems don’t raise pigs, you & wer 
get down and crawl after the pig. Other- & of 5 
wise, the people will come to beat you again,” 

This was simply too contemptuous an 
order for the man to obey. He was again § ‘* 
savagely beaten. But he never lost his faith abou 
in Allah and he continued to defy the Com- he 1 
munists. They were so infuriated by his per- tem 
sistent refusal to demean himself that they a fri 
devised a peculiar kind of torture to break amb: 
his will of resistance. Mar: 

calle 

Imam Hai was forced to hold a large log § to je 
above the ground with his two legs, while § ij, . 
his arms were tied to a pole that was com § Paki, 
stantly turned around by the Reds. When § troy}, 
ever the heavy log between his legs fell to #y,,, 
the gronnd he would be subjected to further Big, , 
beatings. This inhuman torture went on fot Bea, 
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months. But no word of surrender was ex- 
tracted from the venerable old man. The 
Reds were forced to stop the cruelty only 
after the repeated appeals by Moslems in 
Peiping. But Iman Hai was maimed. forever. 


The Communist persecution of Moslems 
is not confined to the Chinese alone. Ibrahim 
Muhammed, a Moslem merchant of Saudi 
Arabia who had lived at Sining for more 
than 10 years, was asked by the Communists 
to buy one of the numerous government bonds. 
When he refused, he was tortured until he 
lost consciousness, Upon regaining consci- 
ousness he said he was not required to buy 
the bonds because he was an alien. This re- 
ply only prompted the Reds to continue the 
torture until he had bought all the bonds al- 
lotted to him, Afterwards the Communists 
apologized to him, saying that they did not 
know he was a foreigner. 


Another Moslems trader, Mohammed 
Amin of Pakistan, was deported from the 
mainland in March 1959 after a 25-year resi- 
dence. He was expelled on the charge that 
he and his friend, Mohammed Din, were in 
close contact with two Chinese Moslems at 
Sian who had been listed as “counter-revolu- 
tionaries.” A year before his deportation he 
and Din were taken into “unofficial” police 
custody in Tientsin and held for 23 days with 
scarcely any food and little water. They 
were questioned intermittently by a number 
of Red officials, 


When they were finally released, they 
were warned not to say anything to anyone 
about their detention. However, Amin said, 
he later “protested strongly against the in- 
human treatment accorded to a national of 
afriendly Asiatic nation with an accredited 
ambassador.” Nothing more happened until 
March 1959. Then, he continued, “They 
called me and my friend and told us we were 
to leave the mainland by March 8. I said 
this was not time enough, and cabled the 
Pakistan Embassy in Peking. After some 
trouble I got a 10-day extension. But on 
March 11, the Communist officials in Tien- 
tin suddenly told me I was to leave on the 
steamship Honan at 2 p. m.” 
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The Chinese Moslems did not submit to 
the Communist enslavement meekly. Anti- 
Communist resistance among the Moslem 
population spread like prairie fire. Setting 
the example of Moslem defiance was Imam 
Ma Hsiang-chen, a learned Islamic scholar at 
Sining. A pious old man respected by all 
the Islamic followers in China, he was the 
first Moslem to draw Communist attention 
in July 1949: “Invited” by the Communists 
to a meeting, he refused to answer questions 
concerning the anti-Communist activities of 
the Moslems. He also resisted the Commu- 
nist pressure to force him to cooper- 
ate with them in pacifying the Moslem fight- 
ers. Six days after the meeting, which caused 
a drastic worsening of his health, he sum- 
moned the faithful to the local mosque. 
There, he addressed them thus: 


“My Moslem brothers: I wonder if I shall 
be able to give you more lectures on Islamic 
doctrines in future days. I know I am about 
to leave this world. Today I summon you 
all here in order to give you my last words. 


“Although our homeland is ‘liberated’ by 
the Communists, remember that the Commu- 
nists are the enemy of Islam. For they do 
not tolerate any religion. If we can laways 
maintain our cohesion, the Almight Allah will 
help us. Give anything... to the Communists 
provided we can afford to, but never do 
those things which are in violation of the 
teachings to Islam... Never forget that the 
Communists are the enemy of Islam!...” 


Then he died amidst the sobs of the faith- 
ful. His last words quickly spread to other 
Moslem communities in the country and 
served as a clarion call to the brave sons of 


Islam. 


The first efforts to shake off the Commu- 
nist shackle were made by some 40,000 men, 
women and children of the Kazakh—literal- 
ly “men without a master”—in Sinkiang. Im- 
mediately following the fall of the province 
in 1949 these tribal folks assembled on a snow- 
covered plain near the city of Barkol, bringing 
with them about a million head of livestock. 
Having decided to leave their homes in quest 
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of freedom, they started southward, planning 
to leave China by way of Tibet. But a savage 
attack by Russian planes split them into two 
separate groups, After about a year of perilous 
journey frequently punctuated by Communist 
assaults only about 3,000 of them reached 
safety at Kashmir. Eventually they were 
resettled in Turkey. In the following years 
an estimated 19,000 kazakhs attempted to escape 
the Red tyranny, of whom only 400 were lucky 
enough to get to Turkey. 


Other Moslems in Sinkiang chose to fight 
their oppressors on the spot. Yolbars Khan, 
governor of the province, organized a resist- 
ance force of 100,000 in late 1949 with himself 
as commander. He was (assisted by Osman 
Batur and Cha-li-mu Khan in the capacity of 
deputy commanders. From April 1950 this 
army fought the Reds in the Hami area and 
killed 2,800 enemy soldiers. In the last engage- 
ment about 16,000 Communist troops were on 
the point of being annihilated when they 
were rescued by Russian reinforcements. When 
the freedom fighters were finally forced to 
take shelter on the borders of Sinkiang, 
Tsinghai and Tibet, Yolbars Khan left his 
remnant force to solicit outside help. He 
reached Free China after a long, perilous 


journey. 


The two deputy commanders continued 
harassing the enemy. Cha-li-mu Khan fell into 
Communist hands in September 1950. He 
and eight other Moslem leaders were execut- 
ed by the Communists at Urumchi on No- 
vember 23, Osman Batur held out until he 
was captured at Geskul on February 1, 1951. 


After being tortured for several months, 
he was brought out for execution with his 
legs tied beneath a horse’s belly, his face black- 
ened and wearing a placard around his neck. 
According to Godfrey Lias of Alexandria 
who witnessed the execution, the Hazakh 
guerrilla hero rode to his death shouting: “I 
may die. But as long as the world lasts, my 
people will continue the struggle.” 


In June, 1955 when a train of 100 trucks 
loaded with food were about to leave Hotien, 
the hungry people asked the Communist 
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cadres to leave part of the grain behind to 
feed the local populace. When the request 
was turned down, some people lay down be. 
fore the trucks to appeal with their lives, 
Many were killed by the crushing wheels 
when the callous Reds started the convoy, 
This atrocity roused the fury of the whole 
town. A riot developed, in which about 4) 
Communists were killed by the angry mob, 
The incident temporarily saved the grain at 
the price of the lives of 3,000 people who 
were machineguned to death by the Red 
troops. Later on the Russians were called in 
to help suppress the rioters. Over 7,000 peo. 
ple were arrested. The Reds executed 70 of 
them and sentenced the rest to slave labor 


for life. 


A ranking Uighur refugee reported in the 
August 12, 1958 issue of the Overseas Chinese 
Daily that a “National Army” of 35,000 men 
plus 20,000 civilians in Sinkiang had organ. 
ized an underground government, “The Ui- 
ghur Republic” to carry on the resistance, In 
March 1957 they attacked the Communists in 
the district of Tarbagatai and Ili. In June 
they destroyed the Ka-la-mai oil fields. The 
fire raged four days. All told, he reported, 
some 23,000 cases of revolts took place in 
Sinkiang between 1954 and 1956. 


In neighboring Kansu a Moslem force 
of 20,000 men headed by a Ma Hsiao-tung 
staged a bold uprising in April 1952 
Equipped with seized small arms and farm 
implements, they drove the Communists out 
of Sichi, Lungte and Kuyuan. They also killed 
over 3,000 Red cadres and destroyed the 
roads in the eastern part of the province be- 
fore the revolt was finally put down by the 
Reds. As a result, the Communists had to 
postpone the “land reform” movement for 4 
while to placate the people. Ma, whom the 
Communists claimed to have killed in action, 
actually went underground at the time. He 
continued giving the Reds trouble for two 
more years before he gave his his life for 
the cause of freedom. 


In Tsinghai Brigadier General Mao Ing 
led the remnant troops of General Husaim 
Ma Pu-fang in a doomed struggle against the 
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Communists after the province was shut be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. He had more 
than 20 fierce encounters with the Commu- 
nists before he was killed in action in 1951. 
Another brigadier general, 65-year-old Ma 
Chung-yi, battled the Reds in the Hualung 
area at about the same time. The old war- 
rior also fell gloriously in action. 


The heroic Lhasa uprising of March 1959 
gave the Moslems another chance to give the 
Communists a bloody nose. According to a 
refugee who escaped from Tibet to Pakistan, 
more than 3,000 Moslem nomads joined forces 
with the Tibetans to fight the Reds south of 
Tibetan capital. The Reds retaliated by burn- 
ing the 500-year-old mosque at Lhasa and the 
camps and villages of the Moslems. 


In spite of the widespread Moslem re- 
volts on the mainland and their ruthless sup- 
pression, the Communists still try to fool the 
outside world by window dressing. They 
have created puppet Moslem organizations 
to propagate the regime’s “good government” 
and “religious tolerance” abroad. The “China 
Islamic League” and the “China Moslem As- 
sociation” are composed of Moslem renegades. 
They publish attractive magazines, book- 
lets and pictorials for distribution among the 
Moslem nations abroad. Year affer year they 
send a “haji” mission to Mecca, spreading 
news of the “benevolent rule” on the main- 
land. They have also embarked upon a pro- 
gram of inviting foreign Moslem groups to 
make conducted tours behind the Bamboo 
Curtain. To better deceive the foreign visi- 
tors, they have reconstructed the big mosques 
in the major cities. They even coach the 
faithful how to reply questions likely to be 
asked by these visitors. The following story 
was told by six Moslem refugees who 
escaped from the mainland last year. 


When Ahmed Bakur, Egyptian minister 
of religious affairs, visited the mainland after 
the Afro-Asian conference in Bandung in 1955, 
arrangement was made for him to visit the 
Islamic Institute in Peiping. Before his arriv- 
al there, Yu Huai, headmaster of the institute, 
summoned all the teachers and students be- 
fore him and said, “Anybody when asked by Mr. 
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Bakur should answer in the following man- 
ner: 


“Q: Are you leading a good life? 


“A: Thanks to Allah, we are leading a 
good life under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. : 


“Q: Are your religious worship and 
rites safeguarded? 


“A: The Communists are taking great 
care of us. We fully enjoy our rights. 


“Q: Do you want to pursue advanced 
studies at the Al-Azhal University? 


“A: Insha Allah (if Allah wishes), we do. 


“If anyone oversteps the prescription in 
his answers, he will be dealt with as a counter- 
revolutionary.” 


However, few Moslem visitors were fooled 
despite Peiping’s elaberate precautions and 
lip service to Islam. Mohammad Amin, the 
deported Pakistani merchant, told the Hong- 
kong press that Islam does not seem to have 
much chance of survival in Communist 
China.” He emphasized that while the Com- 
munists talked loudly about religious free- 
dom, they tried in various ways, mainly 
through economic pressure, to cut the people 
off from their faith and gradually rid them 
of their belief. 


“Already,” he said, “the young people are 
being indoctrinated in the principles of 
Communism. So bad is the situation that 
parents and elders, on whom lie the last 
prestiges of Islam, dare not sptak freely in 
the presence of children who have been 
taught to report everything to the cadres.” 


Perhaps the most significant of all, Amin 
continued, was the forced migration of vast 
numbers of non-Moslem Chinese into the 
Moslem areas of the northwest, particularly 
Sinkiang. In this manner the Communists 
are slowly reducing the Moslems to minority 
in formerly predominatly Moslem areas. 


But it does not require Amin’s long 
experience in mainland China to bare the 
Communist hoax of religious freedom. After 





all, the Red lie is only skin deep. Maulana 
Entishamul Hug, leader of a Pakistani Moslem 
group who visited the mainland in 1956, said 
in a statement after his return to Karachi that 
Moslems on the mainland were permitted only 
“to embrace their faith passively as long as it 
does not conflict with the state ideology and 
policies.” Later on in an interview with the 
Times of Karachi he reaffirmed that “there 
was no religious freedom in China” and pointed 
out that teaching of religion was banned 
in the schools. He said the next generation 
on the Chinese mainland would know nothing 
about religion because children were being 
deprived of all religious training. He said it 
was true that a few girls and boys were being 
taught Arapic, Urdu and other foreign lan- 
guages, but this was done, not that they could 
read the Holy Koran, or Holy Bible, but to 
prepare them for subversive roles in the future 
under the cover of diplomatic assignments. 


Mossin Ali, correspondent of the Karachi 
Morning News who toured the mainland in 
1956, predicted that Islam under the Com- 
munist rule would be wiped out in 20 years as 
a result of deliberate government program. 
He wrote in nis newspaper: “There is in China 
active, vigorous, all-round propaganda against 
religion. .. Newspapers, magazines, party pup- 
pets, day in and day out preach threateningly 
against religion.” He wonders how long the 
Chinese Moslems will be able to hold out in 
the face of a state determined to dethrone 


religion. He conceded that while “discretion 
demanded a go-slow policy” on the part of 
the Peiping regime, the future of Islam is by 
no means bright because “propaganda and 
active subversion go apace.” 


Another journalist from the Moslem world 
who saw the same danger is Asa Bagagih, 
founder and present editor of the Djakarta 
daily, Duta Masjarakat (Envoy of society), 
Along with 13 other prominent Indonesians 
he attended the October | celebrations in 
Peiping in 1954 and made a monthlong tour 
on the mainland. In 1955 he revisited there 
for 11 days as a member of the party accom. 
panying Prime Minister Ali Sastroamidjojo, 


After observing the Moslem plight on the 
mainland he said, “Every Moslem who travels 
through the ‘People’s Republic of China’ with 
his eyes and ears open is compelled, whether 
he wishes or not, to face a question that must 
be answered: if already the situation of the 
Chinese Moslems is thus, what are the pos 
sibilities for the days to come?” All of the 
talk which he heard from the Chinese Com- 
munists and members of the All-China Mos- 
lem League regarding the so-called “constitu- 
tional guaranntee of freedom of religion” 
and administrative implementation of that 
guarantee amounted only to subterfuge. It 
could not obscure the face that the Reds 
were bent on the destruction of Moslemism, 
he concluded. 





Narciso Ramos 


On Sino-Philippine 


am deeply grateful to my respected friend, 

Dr. Chu Chia-hua, for this opportunity of 
addressing this distinguished gathering under 
the sponsorship of the Chinese Association for 
the United Nations. I come to you as a friend 
and admirer of China, non-Communist China, 
that is, and a firm believer in the right of 
the Chinese people as a whole to live unregi- 
mented, freely and peacefully, under a rule 
of law and order. 


I am going to talk to you tonight on the 
subject of Sino-Philippine Relations in the hope 
that what I have to say will cement further 
the friendly ties between our two countries. 
When we consider that China and the Philip- 
pines have maintained relations for a good 
ten centuries, the impossibility of covering 
the subject fully and adequately in the brief 
span of a speech becomes at once apparent. 
Ishall, therefore, confine myself only to those 
aspects of our relationship which are of time- 
ly and immediate interest. If I touch on some 
unsolved problems affecting Chinese and Fili- 
pinos, my purpose is not to stir up animosities, 
but to stress the need for mutual understand- 
ing and mutual forbearance between us so 
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that our friendship may be preserved and 
further strengthened. 


Now, we can look back with satisfaction to 
more than a thousand years of neighborly 
intercourse between our two countries. His- 
torically, there is documentary evidence of 
trading activities between your ancestors and 
mine as early as the tenth century, A. D., 
in the reign of the Sung Dynasty. The first 
Chinese immigrants to the Philippines were 
attracted by the wealth of the country in 
natural resources. They found it “a fertile 
field for their activities, be it in agriculture, 
trade or industry.” However, the Chinese 
influx to our island group did not really begin 
until after the conquest of the Philippines by 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth century. When 
the Spanish colonizers established themselves 
in Manila in 1571, they found about 150 Chi- 
nese well settled there. By 1588, this small 
number rose to 10,000, and by 1603, to 30,000. 
The tide of immigration has continued since 
then until today there are an estimated 300,- 
000 Chinese residents in the Philippines. 


In general, the Chinese that have come to 
live with the Filipinos have been peaceful, 


*A speech by the Philippine Ambassador before the Chinese Association for the United Nations in Taipei on March 
15, 1960. 
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industrious and enterprising. Except for some 
scattered occasional clashes, there has been 
no serious public disorder between Chinese 
and Filipinos in the long history of our rela- 
tions. It is true, the Chinese settlers stage 
various tragic revolts against the Spanish 
government in the islands, but the Filipinos, 
too, had their grievances against Spanish rule. 


In 1574, the Chinese pirate Limahong 
entered the outskirts of Manila with an inva- 
sion force, and succeeded in establishing a 
foot-hold in Pangasinan north of Manila, but 
he was eventually defeated and driven away. 
About a hundred years later, or in 1662, the 
Chinese General Koxinga who had recaptur- 
ed Taiwan from the Dutch sent emissaries to 
Manila to demand tribute from the Spaniards, 
but he was rebuffed, and thereafter caused no 
further trouble. From that time on and for 
the next three hundred years to this day, 
there has been complete peace between our 
two peoples. It is a fact well appreciated by 
us that in our struggle for independence 


against Spain, the Chinese were on the side 
of the Filipino revolutionaries, and in our 
fight against Japanese occupation in World 
War II, they gave valuable help to our Fili- 
pino guerrillas. 


Our centuries-old association with the 
Chinese in the Philippines has left a profound 
mark upon the economic, social aad cultural 
life of the Filipino people. Intermarriage 
between Chinese and Filipinos accounts for 
the fact that our most revered national hero, 
Jose Rizal, had Chinese blood in his veins 
and the further fact that no less than 10 
percent of our population of twenty-two mil- 
lion, including some of our most distinguished 
citizens, both dead and alive, are, or were, of 
Chinese ancestry. 


As we recall the vicissitudes of our long 
historic relationship, it is to be noted that in 
recent years, specially since the emergence of 
the cold war, our two republics have been 
drawn much closer than ever before by a new 
danger, the danger of International Com- 
munism to the continued existence of a free 
and civilized society. We must cope with this 
danger together, or we shall perish separately. 
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The firm and consistent policy of the 
Philippine Government to give Nationalist 
China full support in the United Nations and 
conversely, not to recognize the Peking regime 
—to have neither official nor commercial 
dealings with the Chinese Reds—is dictated 
by the Filipinos’ awareness of the menace of 
Communism to their way of life. It is also 
predicated on their conviction that the Gov. 
ernment of the Republic of China, now tem- 
porarily established in Taipei, is the true and 
rightful government of the Chinese people 
and the legitimate guardian of Chinese culture 
and traditions. 


But the two countries at present have 
problems that could, and do, ruffle their cor- 
dial relations. These problems are, however, 
local in character—local in the sense that 
they stem from the lawful exercise by the 
Philippine Government of its sovereign duties 
to regulate the behavior and activities of 
aliens in the Philippines, and to enforce the 
laws applicable to them. It would be a mistake 
to minimize the importance of these problems, 
They can arouse bitter feelings on both sides, 
as in the case of the recent dispute over the 
deportation of erring Chinese citizens from 
Manila. Fortunately, these issues, again as 
proven by the Chinese deportee problem, now 
happily solved, are not incapable of amicable 
settlement. It would be foolish for both na- 
tions to allow such local matters to undermine 
their relationship which must remain firm 
and strong to meet the Communist challenge. 
The Philippines is not much farther from 
the mainland than Taiwan, and both are 
within easy reach of Communist jet planes 
on activated air bases along the South China 
coast. Those poised for attack from these 
bases are too close to the heart of the Philip- 
pines for comfort. 


At this juncture, I should like to point 
out that with the thorny issue about the Chi- 
nese deportees disposed of, the only remaining 
major problem between Manila and Taipei is 
that concerning the overstaying Chinese tem- 
porary visitors in the Philippines. Talks have 
been resumed between Philippine Foreign 
Secretary Serrano and Chinese Ambassador 
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Tuan to solve this problem once and for all, 
and it would be inadvisable for me to com- 
ment on the subject while the matter is under 
negotiation in Manila. However, to create a 
better climate for the settlement of the prob- 
lem, it may be helpful to re-state here cer- 
tain facts, already known to the public. 


These approximately 2,700 so-called over- 
staying Chinese visitors had been allowed 
entry into the Philippines under temporary 
visitors’ visas which had long since expired. 
They represent but a small portion of the 
300,000 Chinese now residing in the Philip- 
pines. Most of them had come from the Chi- 
nese mainland. When their time was up, 
China had fallen into Communist hands, and 
they pleaded not to be shipped back to the 
mainland for fear of Communist mistreatment. 


With due regard for their plight, our im- 
migration authorities did not expel them 
outright from the country although they had 
overstayed their visas in clear violation of 
the immigration laws of the Philippines. In 
the interim, efforts were commenced to repa- 
triate them to Taiwan. Their temporary stay 
in the Philippines had been prolonged be- 
yond the legal limit, not just for a few months, 
but for several years. Now these Chinese tem- 
porary visitors have been in the Philippines 
for nearly ten years, and the point has been 
reached where the Philippine Government 
can no longer close its eyes to this continued 
open infringement of its immigration laws 
without creating serious difficulties for itself. 
The present administration in the Philippines 
has been increasingly under heavy attack by 
our legislators, labor groups and newspapers 
for not taking effective action against these 
overstaying alien visitors. Such action has 
been considered necessary to help relieve the 
grave unemployment situation in the Philip- 
pines which is much worse than that in Tai- 
wan. You will perhaps be surprised if I tell 
you that we have more than one million job- 
less Filipinos, but this is a fact. Under these 
circumstances, the Philippine Government 
must act not only to protect the interests of 
the Filipine workingman but also to uphold 
its laws. If the position were reversed, I am 
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sure the Government of the Republic of Chi- 
na, or any other Government, would not act 
differently. 


Appropriate consideration has been given 
to the fact that most of the Chinese tem- 
porary visitors in question are being taken 
care of by the Chinese community in Manila, 
and that they have not become public charges. 
It is also recognized that while a good many 
of them have, by their misconduct, become 
undesirable aliens, others have engaged them- 
selves in timely and wholesome enterprises 
which have been of some benefit to the coun- 
try. For this reason, the Philippine Foreign 
Office has agreed to an arrangement whereby 
the 2,700 more or less overstaying Chinese 
temporary visitors be repatriated to Taiwan 
and those who have been law-abiding and 
helpful be permitted to return to reside per- 
manently in the Philippines. This was a part 
of the understanding reached by Philippine 
Foreign Secretary Serrano and former Chi- 
nese Ambassador Chen Chi-mai in November, 
1959, which, under the accord concluded by 
the two Governments on December 18, 1959, 
over the Chinese deportee issue, is to be the 
basis of the continuation of the negotiations 
for the settlement of the pending problem of 
overstaying Chinese temporary visitors. The 
basic points of that understanding are (1) 
full respect for the laws of the Philippines; 
(2) a sincere desire on both sides to promote 
better understanding and closer relations be- 
tween the two countries; and (3) human con- 
siderations, There can reasonably be no 
quarrel about the soundness of these princi- 
ples. 


The details for the implementation of the 
said understanding are now being worked out 
in Manila. I feel that full agreement can be 
reached without serious difficulties if the ne- 
gotiations between the two Governments are 
undertaken in a spirit of mutual accommo- 
dation, mutual regard, and mutual faith. Ac- 
count should be taken of the fact that both 
Governments are confronted with pressing 
difficulties in their respective home fronts. 


In Taiwan, Nationalist China is in a qua- 
si-state of war. It is burdened with enormous 





problems related to the urgent need of bol- 
stering up its military and economic position, 
not only for its own sake but also in the 
interests of the free world, to repel Communist 
attack, if and when it comes. Last year its 
problems were compounded by devastating 
floods which caused considerable damage to 
Taiwan’s economy. In the Philippines, the 
vast number of unemployed Filipinos is be- 
coming restless, and in the face of the evident 
signs of prosperity enjoyed by the Chinese 
there, the outgrowth of anti-Chinese senti- 
ment might not be checked unless something 
were done to get the problem of overstaying 
Chinese visitors out of the way. 


Personally, I think that in carrying out 
the understanding already reached, there 
should be practical and realistic mutual con- 
cessions by both sides to meet the other half- 
way. I am quite certain that a better ap- 
preciation on the part of the Philippine public 
of the actual difficulties faced by Nationalist 
China in Taiwan, and a better understanding 
on the part of the Chinese public of the 
Philippine Government’s predicament at 
home, will contribute to a speedy solution of 
the issue. There should be patience, moder- 
ation and restraint in both countries. Above 
all, the unwarranted emotional outbursts in 
Manila as well as in Taipei which hampered 
the recent negotiations over the Chinese de- 
portee problem and which strained Sino- 
Philippine relations almost to the breaking 
point, should be avoided. 


From here, let me deal with another mat- 
ter which may have a bearing on Sino- 
Philippine relations, and then I shall be 
through. I refer to the Philippine Govern- 
ment’s Filipino First Policy, launched by Pres- 
ident Garcia himself. I assure you this is 
not a policy of confiscation and persecution 
aimed at the Chinese and other foreign in- 
terests in the Philippines. It is merely a 
policy of self-preservation to keep the Filipi- 
nos from becoming economic serfs in their 
own backyard. Fundamentally, there can be 
no just “criticism of this policy, for it is 
the same kind of policy pursued by every 
country in the world, including China, to 
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give priority, other things being equal, to its 
nationals in all forms of economic activity. 


Insofar as the thousands of Chinese who 
have prospered in the Philippines by honest 
work and have achieved commercial success 
by legitimate means are concerned, I am quite 
certain that proper safeguards will be pro- 
vided by our national legislature to protect 
them in their investments and acquired rights, 
The nationalistic bills in the Congress of the 
Philippines one reads about in the newspa- 
pers are not designed to liquidate Chinese in- 
terests or any other foreign interests, but 
merely to make sure that Filipinos in their 
own home grounds are not deprived of the 
means and facilities which are essential to 
their economic independence and stability. 
It is to be acknowledged that the established 
Chinese residents in the Philippines have, by 
their industry, their business acumen and their 
spirit of enterprise, contributed substantially 
to the material and economic advancement 
of the country. One may rely on the good 
sense of the Filipinos not to defeat their own 
ends by resorting to such extremes of nation- 
alism as will completely deny to them the 
goodwill and assistance of a group of people, 
alien though they may be, whose cooperation 
has been of great value in the past. 


The Philippine Government has taken, 
and is taking, firm measures against unscru- 
pulous aliens, those who evade payment of 
taxes, who engage in fraudulent practices, 
who sabotage our economy, but those who are 
honest, straight and true will always be af- 
forded the equal protection of our laws. 
There are Filipinos who abuse and harass 
aliens, extort money or take bribes from them, 
but these miscreants are not tolerated; they 
are relentlessly prosecuted and punished when 
their crimes are exposed. 


Recognition must be given to the fact that 
your highest officials here in Taipei have 
never missed an opportunity to admonish 
your overseas Chinese including those in the 
Philippines to observe the laws, and cooperate 
loyally with the Governments, of the countries 
in which they are domiciled. It ought to be 
understandable that no self-respecting nation 
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will permit the slightest infringement of 
its laws and decrees, be it by nationals or 
aliens. On the other hand, it is the moral 
obligation of enlightened Govenments not to 
subject alien minorities under their jurisdic- 
tion to any form of oppressive or unjustifiable 
treatment. 

In closing, let me reiterate my conviction 


that the traditional friendship between our 
two countries is something that must not be 


taken for granted, one that should be zealous- 
ly cultivated and kept alive by a constant and 
sincere endeavor to remove all causes of fric- 
tion tending to weaken our unity. In an area 
where the moral values we cherish most are 
threatened with destruction, it is extremely 
important for the preservation of 6ur respec- 
tive ways of life that such a friendship should 
endure. 


Thank you. 
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TAIPEI 


New Investment Law 


fter nearly a year’s careful study and 
deliberation, the Legislative Yuan last 
month formally written into law the revised 


regulations governing the investment by 
overseas Chinese. The new law, which will 
be promulgated by President Chiang Kai- 
shek soon, represents another step toward 
inviting overseas Chinese capital to parti- 
cipate in the economic reconstruction in 


Taiwan. 


According to the revised ruling, overseas 
Chinese capital will be permitted to go into 
public utilities, transportation industry and 
other businesses that will either help boost 
the nation’s export trade or benefit the social 
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and economic wellbeing within the nation’s 
borders. The scope is thus broadened to 
allow investment in nearly all legitimate 
industrial and commercial setups. 


Annual net profit or interest earned from 
the investmnnt can be remitted out of the 
country under the new regulations while a 
15% ceiling was imposed by the old statute. 
The revised ruling further gives the guar- 
antee that any business which has more than 
51% overseas invested capital will not be 
requisitioned or bought by the government 
within 20 years after its establishment. In 
case the government buys the business after 
the 20-year period for national defense rea- 
sons, a reasonable compensation will be paid 
to the investor or investors who may remit 
the compensation overseas. 


To match the revised investment law, 
Governor Chow Chih-jou recently decided 
to set up two industrial districts near 
Taipei and Kaohsiung exclusively for over- 
seas Chinese investors. He directed the Pro- 
vincial Land Bank, the Land Bureau and the 
Department of Reconstruction to purchase 
some 200 and 300 hectares of land in the two 
regions respectively for this purpose. The 
government will invest in the installation of 
water, power and other facilities before they 
are resold to the overseas Chinese investors 
for the erection of factories. 


The Ministry of Economic Affairs is also 
making efforts in the same direction. It has 
purchased a plot of land of similar size in 
the Yungkang Village near Tainan for con- 
version into an industrial zone reserved for 
the use of overseas Chinese and foreign in- 
vestors. 

As the Nuniber One problem to outside 
investors is the acquisition of industrial land 
at reasonable prices with the related prob- 
lems of water and power supply, the land 
reservation idea will go a long way toward 
attracting overseas Chinese capital into Tai- 
wan’s economic reconstruction. 


Employment Prospects 


To land a job is not easy in today’s highly 
competitive society; and it has been an 
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agonizing question everywhere, especially for 
students about to say goodbye to their shel- 
tered school life. But the overseas Chinese 
students studying in Taiwan have been spared 
the worry, thanks to their predecessors who 
have proved their usefulness in their resident 
countries, 


With the current academic year still 
several months away, the Overseas Affairs 
Commission has already received many let- 
ters from abroad requesting assistance in 
looking for talents from among the Taiwan- 
educated overseas Chinese students. One 
mining factory in Malaya not only asked for 
the roster of engineering majors who grad- 
uated last year but also requested the de- 
tailed account of the students from Malaya 
who will graduate from local universities 
and colleges in the coming summer so that 
preparations for their employment upon their 
return may be completed in time, 


Overseas Chinese students majoring in 
other courses, especially the education majors, 
are also swarmed with offers of employment 
from overseas. This scramble for Taiwan- 
trained talents is no surprise. The overseas 
Chinese students have been given a real educa- 
tion designed to meet the requirements of the 
countries where they reside in contrast with 
the Chinese Communist overseas students pro- 
gram which has as its aim the training of 
subversives, 


HONGKONG 


The Trojan Horse 


The Hongkong government announced 
last March 21 the start of work on an HK $20,- 
000,000 pipeline which could be used to bring 
water to the colony from a reservoir at Shum- 
chum on the Communist side of the border. 
Normally, this should have been received as 
good tidings by the predominantly Chinese 
population on the British colony which has 
been plagued by a persistent water shortage 
for the past years. But the Hongkong resi- 
dents were greatly disturbed by the announce- 
ment. 


The Chinese, mostly refugees who escaped 
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to Hongkong after the fall of the mainland, 
had every reason to be apprehensive because 
the Hongkong authorities made the announce- 
ment as a response to an earlier Communist 
offer that the Shumchum reservoir would be 
available to Hongkong at request. And the 
Communists have never been known to make 
an offer without some ulterior design. Once 
the reservoir becomes the main source of water 
supply to Hongkong, the latter can be counted 
on to slow down its efforts to solve the water 
problem. Then Hongkong’s dependence on 
the Communists for water will gradually be- 
come as great as its dependence on the main- 
land for the supply of vegetables and rice. 
Holding both ends of the rope, the Reds will 
certainly tighten its noose around the colony 
whenever the occasion dictates. There will 
be no end to Communist blackmailing under 
the circumstances. Small wonder that the 
Hongkong Chinese were very disturbed by the 
shortsightedness of the Hongkong government. 


The Shumchum reservoir will serve yet 
another Communist purpose. The Reds are 
reported building the border town into a re- 
sort for pleasure seekers. By luring tourists 
from Hongkong to the town, they can conveni- 
ently disseminate their cold war propaganda 
and sow the seed of doom for Hongkong. 


A Teenager's Story 


Fifteen-year-old Little Li is an intelligent 
boy, happily devouring whatever is taught 
him at a Hongkong school. But he had no 
school work only a year ago when he was a 
member of the “youth pioneering corps” on 
the mainland. He did not give up schooling 
of his own accord, He had to. 

Several months ago, Little Li was permit- 
ted to visit his father in Hongkong, a chef 
employed by a European family, He decided 


_ to stay on. After a long process of adjustment, 


subtle change has come over the little fellow’s 
attitude toward the people around him. It 
seems he has come to realize that the freedom 
he enjoys is a reality. 

Little Li has a high IQ, The Reds de- 
cided that he should not be left out of school, 
But classroom was no place to study. There 
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were indoctrination lectures, two or three 
times a week, to attend late in the night. 
Eighteen months ago, he received a terrible 
news. Like other members of the “youth 
pioneer corps,” he was to receive “labor train- 
ing” on the farms, 


Rising as early as three o’clock in the 
morning, the kids were to work until seven on 
the farms. Then there was a period of lecture 
to be followed by anotner grueling work pe- 
riod. Even though they were completely ex- 
hausted by night time, the Communist cadres 
would continue pump Communism into their 
brains for another hour. “We dared not fall 
asleep. That would cause us the next day’s 
ration if caught,” Little Li recalled. 


The Communists also permitted the young- 
sters to hold evening parties. Even then the 
Reds would distribute propaganda pamphlets, 
thus destroying whatever joy they might 
expect from the brief respite. “True, we 
were no longer required to follow the in- 
structions of our elders. But we had to listen 
to the Communists,” Li said. 


Little Li is now studying at a grade school 
in Hongkong, and working as an errand boy 
in the night. Said he, “Now I can talk freely 
with other young men in the school and in 
the church. I can go to the movies and read 
lots of books of my choice. What a great dif- 
ference from living on the mainland!” 


UNITED STATES 


The “Fireplace'' Formula 


Late last month Dr. Frank Drake and 
William Waltman of the National Radio As- 
tronomy Observatory swinged a huge radio 
telescope in a small West Virginia valley 
toward the stars Tau Ceti and Epsilon Eri- 
dani and began their long vigil for any “voice 
from the space.” They are the principal 
workers of Project Ozma—a search for intel- 
ligent beings far beyond. 


But why did they choose these two distant 
stars which are over 10 light years away out 
of the billions of stars in the boundless uni- 
verse? They made their choice according to 
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an ingenious “fireplace” formula worked out 
by Dr. Huang Su-shu, a Chinese physicist 
at the University of California, which nar- 
rows the possibilities of life on planets. 


Dr. Huang’s theory takes into account 
the size, temperature and age of the star. 
The bigger and hotter the star, the larger the 
number of planets it can warm. But since the 
big, hot stars are burning their fuel so rapidly, 
they die before planetary life can properly 
get going. With small, cool stars, the fireplace 
stays lighted long enough but the warming 
zone is tiny. The best fireplaces, Huang cal- 
culates, are those whose temperature is about 
that of our sun—5,500 degrees centigrade. 


Applying the formula to the 41 stars in 
the immediate Milky Way neighborhood, Dr. 
Huang finds two hospitable suns, around which 
planetary life can flourish: Epsilon Eridani 
(10.8 light years away) and Tau Ceti (118 
light years). 


FRANCE 


Involuntary Tourists 


Early in March the French police rounded 
up 800 anti-Communist aliens, including seven 
overseas Chinese, and flew them to the Med- 
iterranean island of Corsica for temporary 
residence as the “guests” of the French govern- 
ment, 

This expression of “hospitality” on the 
part of the French government was prompted 
by its desire to prevent any untoward disturb- 
ances during the scheduled tour of Nikita 
Khrushchev in France. (The tour was later 
put off due to reported illness of the Com- 
munist chieftain.) Chinese Charge d’Affaires 
Kung Chun immediately lodged a protest with 
the French Foreign Ministry against the de- 
tention of the Chinese, asked for an explana- 
tion and requested their release. As the pro- 
test was being filed, they were already air- 
borne for Corsica. 


Perhaps the French government realized 
there was little justification in the detention. 
To make the life of the detainees easier during 
the brief exile, the French government prom- 
ised to compensate them for lost wages and 
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intervened for their resumed employments 
after their forced vacations. 


There are 3,000,000 aliens in France, in- 
cluding nearly 200,000 with refugee status. 
How the French authorities established the 
list of 800 is an interesting question. In this 
connection a group of well-known French 
writers, in a declaration protesting againts 
the police actions, said that the list was based 
on Soviet secret service indications. In a 
similar protest, the Paris morning paper Figaro 
hinted that the French Communist party was 
the real author of the list which Moscow for- 
warded to the French authorities as Soviet 
suggestions. 


Besides Figaro and the group of writers, 
others also expressed indignation at the police 
measures. The French Sociallist Party was a- 
mong the first political groups to denounce 
the government action. Roman Catholic 
church organizations criticized the govern- 
ment for lack of hospitality. 


CANADA 


Reasons Against Recognition 


Ever since the establishment of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime in 1949 different rea- 
sons have been advanced by different quarters 
against the recognition of that regime by re- 
spected members of the family of nations, 
Convincing as these reasons are, they tend to 
stress certain specific points without mention- 
ing others equally important. It remained for 
the Chinese community in Canada to draft an 
all-embracing indictment against Mao & Co. 


In a joint statement issued in February, 
Chinese leaders in eight major Canadian 
cities expressed their support to Howard C, 
Green, the Canadian foreign minister, on his 
stand opposing to considering the Red regime 
as a legal government. Mr. Green cited two 
reasons for his objection to establishing diplo- 
matic relationship with the Peiping gangsters. 
He said diplomatic recognition to that regime 
would have an adverse effect on the anti- 
Communist struggle in Southeast Asia. Be- 
sides, the attitude of the overseas Chinese in 
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Canada, who are staunchly anti-Communist, 
should be duly taken into consideration, he 
added. 


The Chinese Canadians, however, found 
much more to object to the recognition. They 
listed ten reasons to support their view. Here 
is their indictment against the Chinese 
Communists. 


1. As a member of the Communist bloc head- 
ed by Russia the Peiping regime has as 
its final objective the destruction of the 
free world. 


. The Red regime was branded by the 
United Nations as an aggressor for its 
participation in the Korean War in which 
Canada fought with other free nations to 
preserve the independence of the Republic 
of Korea. 


. The Communists have butchered 20,000,000 
innocent people on the mainland and 
hastened the death of 30,000,000 others 
because of its inhuman system, 


. The introduction of the “commune” sys- 
tem has totally deprived the people of 
basic human rights. 


. The regime was further condemned by the 
United Nations for its bloody suppression 
of the Tibetan uprising. 


. The Peiping expansionists are continuing 
their military threat and political subver- 
sion against Vietnam, Laos, Nepal, Bhutan 
and other Asian nations. 


Religious workers on the mainland have 
been killed or imprisoned by the Com- 
munists as “running dogs of Western 
imperialists.” 

. Recognition of the Peiping regime by 
Canada would open the door of the rich 
country to Red penetration. 


. The so-called “realistic” policy toward 
Peiping is a fallacy inasmuch as the re- 
gime is far from having a firm control on 
the Chinese mainland which has been 
demonstrated in the choice of freedom by 
14,000 Chinese prisoners at the end of the 
Korean War and the large exodus of ref- 
ugees to Hongkong and Macao through- 
out the years, 
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10. To set up a diplomatic mission in Pei- 
ping is a meaningless act because no for- 
eign diplomats can do anything there 
except attending a few official functions. 


The statement was given prominent space 
by the Montreal Gazette, the Toronto Tele- 
gram and the Winnipeg Free Press. It was 
signed by the following eight responsible 
officers of Chinese associations across Canada: 


Frank W. Lee, Executive Committee, 
Chinese Community Center, Montreal, P.Q. 


Chang Ying, Executive Committee, 
Chinese Community Center, Toronto, Ontario 


Charles Foo, Executive Committee, Chi- 
nese Community Center, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


J.C. Sim, Executive Committee, Chinese 
Community Center, Ottawa, Ontario. 


S.W. Quon, Executive Committee, Na. 
tional Salvation Association, Vancouver, B.C, 


King Chow, Executive Committee, Chi. 
nese Community Center, Victoria, B.C, 


Harry Lee, Executive Committee, Chinese 
Benevolent Association, Calgary, Alta. 


John Hong, Executive Officer, Chinese 
Benevolent Association, Halifax, N.S. 


— 
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Urban Communes 


he Chinese Communists have begun set- 
ting up “people’s communes” in cities all 
over the mainland. 


Mindful of the stiff resistance they en- 
countered in the establishing of the rural 
communes, the Communists adopted a mild 
and gradual approach this time. Since the 
beginning of 1960, orders went out from 
Peiping to organize the “economic life of the 
people” through such devices as street fac- 
tories, neighborhood mess halls, nurseries, 
barber and sewing shops, and other “service 
teams.” 


In Peiping’s Hsinchiehkou Street Admin- 
istration Office, the Communist Party street 
committee set up 64 neighborhood mess halls, 
112 nurseries and 77 neighborhood service 
offices during the course of two weeks “with- 
out spending a single cent.” The term of 
people’s commune was not yet brought up, 
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but the signs were unmistakable. 


Declared the local paper, Peiping Jih Pao, 
on February 24: “As soon as the year of 1960 
began... the people evinced a strong desire 
for the collectivization of livelihood and 
socialization of domestic laboring to a further 
extent. Under such a situation, it also be- 
came necessary that the Party and the Gov- 
ernment should take a keener interest in the 
life of the massses and make arrangements 
for it by further taking account of its various 
aspects.” 

How were the Party and the regime to 
achieve the task of “comprehensively organiz- 
ing the economic life of the people and in- 
creasing the collective livelihood service 
undertakings”? The paper prescribed: ° 


“(1) The Party committees at different 
levels should increase leadership over the or- 
ganization of the economic life of the people. 
It will be necessary, first of all, to step up 
Communist ideological education for the 
basic-level cadres in the streets, the workers 
in the finance and trade system, and the res- 
idents at large. It should be borne in mind 
that organizing the economic life of the 
people is not only an economic task, but also 
a political task.... 

“(2) As the organization of the economic 
life of the people is also a mass undertaking, 
it will be necessary to unfold mass movements 
on a big scale. The masses should be urged 
to make suggestions and take action. Work 
should be carried out in many ways with a 
view to developing production and serving 
the laboring people, and efforts should be 
exerted for organizing street mess halls, street 
nurseries, and neighborhood service offices 
and, in coordination with the state-owned 
commercial, service and banking units, for 
rationally organizing and arranging for the 
clothing and boarding of the residents, the 
provision of hair-cutting, bathing, sewing, 
washing and repairing services to them, the 
supply of commodities to them, and their 
savings. ... 

“(3) Socialist finance and trade depart- 
ments, such as commercial, service and bank- 
ing departments, are instruments which the 
Party can make use of during the period of 
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socialist construction for organizing the eco- 
nomic life of the people.” 

There could be no doubt that the move- 
ment was started at the same time in all major 
cities on the Chinese mainland. Reported 
tne Tientsin Jih Pao on February 23: “With 
a view to strengthening the Party leadership 
ahd organizing properly the people’s economic 
life in a comprehensive manner, Party 

committees in various districts of the 

city, in accordance with the demand of the 
Municipal Party Committee, have all set up 
‘committees for the organization of the peo- 
ple’s economic life’ headed by their secreta- 
ries.” It claimed that many residents “vol- 
untarily” lent out their houses and utensils, 
large ‘mess halls accommodating hundreds or 
thousands of persons were established as 
well as “neighborhood mutual-aid service 
centers.” 

In Nanking, there were more than 3,000 
neighborhood factories and workshops, accord- 
ing to the New China News Agency on March 
9, and they accounted for one fifth of the 
total industrial and handicraft output value 
of the city in January. In Tsinan, there 
were 894 street factories with 22,300 workers, 
70 per cent of them housewives. 


The glory of experimental urban com- 
munes set up in 1958 was extolled. The 
Tsaomen Red Flag People’s Commune of 
Kaifeng, which controlled 37 streets with 15,- 
993 residents, now had 14 public mess halls, 
10 nurseries, 10 factories and 54 production 
units. In Chengchow, the communes in 
Kuancheng Chu had a total of 118 factories, 
574 neighborhood mess halls, and 71 nurseries 
and kindergartens. 

Observers believed that within three or 
four months, Peiping would announce that 
the “economic life of the people” is so well 
organized as to make the establishing of peo- 
ple’s communes in all cities a natural result, 
thus completing its rigid control of every 
man, woman and child on the Chinese 
mainland. 


Mao’s Thought 


Why should the Chinese Communists de- 
cide to launch the urban communes, after 
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they were forced to retreat from the original 
blueprint for the rural communes? While 
only the Communist leaders knew the real 
answer to this question, it was interesting to 
watch the unfurling of another movement on 
the Chinese mainland, that of “study Mao 
Tse-tung’s thinking.” 

This was not the ordinary “political ed. 
ucation” which the people under the Com. 
munist regime had been subject to all the 
time. Analysts in Taipei saw it as an at. 
tempt to consolidate Mao’s leadership, to 
justify the “general line, great leap forward 
and people’s commune,” and to spearhead 
the urban commune system. 


The movement for studying Mao's 
thought was launched on a grand scale in 
every province, autonomous region, city and 
county on the mainland. In Kwangtung, for 
example, the Nanfang Jih Pao reported 
“In order to speed up the development of 
the movement, the first secretaries of Party 
organs at different levels are taking personal 
command, planning ways and means to solve 
difficult problems as they proceed, and mo 
bilizing the masses far and wide, Cadreg, 
workers and peasants all pledge that they 
will seriously study Mao Tse-tung’s thought? 
It said that most of the cadres were spending 
“one hour a day” to study the Selected Works 
of Mao Tse-tung. Of 17 counties and cities 
in the Swatow Administrative District, 1] had 
witnessed the full scale development of the 
study movement. In Chiyang. Chaoan, Pu 
ning, Hsingning, Tenghai and Sunwui, peo 
ple’s communes organized classes for the 
teaching of Mao’s thought. Small teams or 
groups were the principal form of study im 
the movement, but large numbers of Party 
schools, Young Communist League schools 
and “red and expert” schools were established 
in many areas to make the study movement 
a greater success. 

In Wuhan University, a research institute 
was set up “for study and research in Chait 
Mao’s writings.” According to the Hupeh Jih 
Pao, this Institute, headed by Li Ta, “pres 
ident” of the University, “is not only a the 
oretical research organ, but also a pedagogi¢ 
research organ and a mass study activity om 
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ganization.” It had four divisions: philoso- 
phy, political economy, history, and literature 
and the arts. More than 90 cadres and téeach- 
ers served on its staff. In addition, “the broad 
masses of teachers and students have univer- 
sally organized small units for the study of 
Mao Tse-tung’s thoughts, carrying out their 
activities under the guidance of the Insti- 
tute,” the paper said. 


Typical of the articles supporting this 
new movement was the one entitled “Strength- 
en the Party’s Theoretical Work Under the 
Red Flag of Mao Tse-tung’s Thinking,” 
appearing on the Hsinhua Jih Pao of Nanking, 
signed by Ouyang Hui-lin. 


“Comrade Mao Tse-tung has not only 
solved the series of fundamental problems 
of China by the full application of Marxism- 
Leninism,” Ouyang wrote, but has gone a 
step further by developing and enriching it 
with originality. Whether it was in the 
period of the democratic revolution or it is 
in the period of socialist revolution and 
construction, Mao Tse-tung’s thought has 
always been the only correct guiding thought. 
The general line for democratic revolution, 
the general line for socialist revolution and 
the general line for socialist construction 
all of which were adopted at the suggestion 
of Comrade Mao Tse-tung, are the only 
correct lines, and the leadership of the CCP 
Central Committee with Mao Tse-tung at 
its head is the best and absolutely correct 
leadership. 


“There is ample evidence in the history 
of the Chinese revolution that whenever the 
revolution was in the hands of Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung and proceeded under the guidance 
of his thought, it was invariably successful, 
and whenever it departed from his leadership, 
it failed. The victory of the Chinese revolu- 
tion, therefore, was the victory of Marxism- 
Leninism and the brilliant victory of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought.” 


But why this movement? The People’s 
Daily of February 25 supplied the answer. 
In an article entitled “Study Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung’s Thought of Building Sociahism at 
Full Speed,” signed by Su Hsing, it was 
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pointed out that “the question of speed is 
most important in our socialist construction. 
The soul of the general line for socialist 
construction lies in the leap forward at full 
speed in the national economy.” 


Mao was using this movement to con- 
solidate his position in the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, to justify the general line, the 
great leap forward and the commune system, 
and to deal a blow to those labeled “rightist 
elements” whose sin was simply counselling 
against “full speed” ahead. 


Tibetan Anniversary 


The Tibetan uprising was one year old 
on March 9. 


Despite Chinese Communist claims that 
the “counter-revolutionary armed rebellion 
unleashed by the upper strata reactionary 
clique” was quelled two months after its be- 
ginning, there was evidence that Peiping still 
acted the role of an uneasy master in the 
former Buddhist theocracy. 


Tibetan refugees continued to flow into 
India, getting around Communist patrols and 
roadblocks. In Lhasa, the Communists still 
had to work hard to maintain their’ control 
over the “Preparatory Committee for the 
Tibet Autonomous Region,” which replaced 
the Tibetan local government, even going to 
the length of keeping Panchen Erdeni Chuji- 
Geltseng, the new puppet they put in place 
of the Dalai Lama, away from Tibet for half 
a year. Panchen Erdeni did not return to 
Lhasa until February 15, and then only be- 
cause the Tibetan New Year was approaching 
and the lamas and laymen were wondering 
what had happened to him. 


The Chinese Communists made a lot of 
fuss over the return of Panchen Erdeni to 
Lhasa. Banquets were given in his honor and 
for the Tibetan New Year. He gave two “report 
meetings” on March 10 and March }4, first to 
1,000 office workers and “People’s Liberation 
Army” officers of Tibetan, Han and Hui 
nationalities, and then to “patriotic members 
of the upper strata.” The New China News 
Agency said he spoke on “the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the motherland in the past decade, 





the superiority of the people’s communes 
and the bright road taken by other national 
minorities in the country.” 


But the real boss of Tibet is Chang 
Ching-wu, representative of the “Central 
People’s Government” and secretary of the 
Working Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party in Tibet. On March ], an article 
under Chang’s signature appeared on the 
Red Flag, the Party’s theoretical magazine, 
and the People’s Daily, entitled “The Victory 
of Democratic Reform in Tibet.” It gave 
the Communists’ account of what happened 
in the “roof of the world” in the past year. 


Chang first defined the Tibetan uprising 
as a “class war.” He wrote: “In the initial 
stage of their armed revolt, the reactionary 
elements of the Tibetan upper strata attempt- 
ed to cover up, under the cloak of national- 
ism, their motive for perpetuating the feudal- 
istic serfdom dedicated to serving the interest 
of the serf-owners. As subsequently shown by 
facts, the launching of the revolt and its 
suppression should by no means be looked 
upon as ‘a war between nationalities” but a 
war between social classes, a war. that was 
started by a small herd of most reactionary 
serf-owners who were mortally opposed to 
the Communist Party’s effort in emancipating 
the Tibetan broad masses; it was an irrecon- 
cilable war between classes.” 


Peiping policy immediately after March 
9, 1959, according to Chang, was to take 
“concurrent action in quelling the revolt and 
in initiating reform.” He declared: “The 
Party divides the revolution in Tibet into two 
stages: democratic revolution and socialist 
transformation. The current stage of demo- 
cratic reform consists again of two stages: (1) 
implementation of the ‘three-anti and double- 
reduction’ and (2) redistribution of land.” 


By “three-anti and double-reduction” he 
meant anti-rebellion, ante-wla, anti-slavery; 
rent-reduction and interest-reduction. (Ula, 
a Tibetan word, is the system under which 
peasants were required to provide free trans- 
portation for officials and persons travelling 
with a government order for assistance.) In 
pastoral areas, this slogan was changed 
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into “three-anti and two-benefits,” meaning 
benefit to both cattle-owners and _ their 


employees. 


By his own accounting, the Chinese Com. 
munists had dared to subject only about 
percent of Tibet’s population of approximate. 
ly 1,300,000 to the “democratic reform.” Ag 
of January 31, Chang revealed, reform wags 
launched in only 57 of the 78 tsong (counties) 
in Tibet. In other words, 21 other tsong 
and their 510,000 population were as yet un- 
touched by the Communists. He did not say 
whether it was because the army under hig 
direction had not yet established effective | 
control over these areas, And of the 57 tsong 
with 790,000 persons in which the Communists 
had started agitation for reform, only 3% 
tsong with around 470,000 residents completed 
the land distribution phase. 


In the pastoral areas of Tibet, the Reds’ 
were encountering even more difficulty in 
stirring up mass enthusiasm for their reform 
program. Chang’s article showed that many 
of the “feudally oppressed” herdsmen were 
still carrying on their rebellion against their 
“liberators.” He stated that the reform moves 
ment was being launched in 12 tsomg in the 
pastoral area, involving 70,000 persons, while 
the total population of the pastoral areas 
stood at 300,000. 


Spring Drought 


With drought spreading on the Chinese 
mainland, the Communists were launching 
drought-resisting campaigns in over half of 
all the provinces. The following were taken 
from the Communist press, which revealed 
the serious conditions when boasting of mas 
efforts to avert the calamity: 


Honan—“Factories and enterprises in the 
cities and towns of Honan province have 
recently transferred more than 148,000 tech 
nicians and technical personnel, with whom 
more than 25,000 anti-drought, mechanic and 
medical teams and repair and fitting depots 
are organized. They have penetrated into the 
first line of anti-drought defense and are 
working hand in hand and shoulder to shouk 
der with the broad masses of peasants in theif 
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action against drought.” (NCNA, Chengchow, 
March 14.) ° 
Shensi—*Since the beginning of spring, 
Shensi has not had any soaking rain and 
drought has been developing. To push the 
anti-drought struggle to a higher upsurge, all 
members of the Secretariat of the CCP Shensi 
Provincial Committee, with the exception of 
those away on duty, have begun a tour to 
each part of the province to inspect and launch 
anti-drought work.” (NCNA, Sian, March 4.) 


Kwangtung—“Every river in Kwangtung 
province is being used for diverting water to 
the fields that are to be transplanted soon 
with early rice. This is among the measures 
being taken by local peasants to fight off the 
dry weather which has persisted for months.” 
(NCNA, Canton, February 25.) 


Shansi—*T he campaign against drought is 
gaining momentum is Shansi province. In 
the Southeast Shansi Special District, 300,000 
persons are taking part in the construction of 
reservoirs and irrigation canals. In the Cen- 
tral Shansi Special District, over 10,000 wells 
have been sunk, and some 6,000 more are 
being sunk.” (NCNA, Taiyuan, March 4.) 


Fukien—“Fukien has not received any 
soaking rain for the past several months. In 
order to defeat the spring drought and to 
bring about a continuing leap forward in the 
current year, the Party and the people have 
called for an emergency mobilization to launch 
a large scale anti-spring drought offensive.... 
In the more seriously affected administrative 
districts of Lungki, Chinkiang, Minhou, Fuan 
and Amoy, more than a million men have 
been mobilized.” (NCNA, Foochow, March 9.) 


Chinghai—“ Three hundred thousand 
young people in Chinghai province, organiz- 
ed into more than 4,000 shock brigades, have 
taken part in the drought-resisting campaign 
under the communes’ unified leadership.” 
(People’s Daily, February 22.) 

Kansu—‘Since last winter, many districts 
in Kansu province have had only a very small 
amount of snow. At present many places are 
already affected by drought. In view of the 
insufficient rainfall in most of the districts, 
the CCP Kansu Provincial Committee in the 
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middle of February conducted a telephone 
conference and issued an important directive 
mobilizing the Party and the people in a 
large-scale prevent-drought and anti-drought 
campaign.” (NCNA, Lanchow, March 9.) 


Cuban Example 


Ever since Fidel Castro came into power, 
the Chinese Communists have been busy 
courting Cuba. The only bureau of the 
Communist New China News Agency in Latin 
America opened in Havana last year, with 
a staff far greater than it needs for legitimate 
news. collecting and _ editing purposes. 
An overseas Chinese newspaper in Havana 
was also turned into the only Communist 
newspaper in the Chinese language in the 
entire western hemisphere. 


Whenever Castro blamed the United 
States for his troubles, the Chinese Com- 
munists were loudly supporting him. Some- 
times they jumped on the wagon too soon, 
such as the blowing up of the ship “Le 
Coubre” in Havana harbor in early March, 


Following Castro’s accusations which were 
later proved to be unfounded, a stream of 
messages poured from all kinds of front 
organizations in Peiping to their Cuban 
counterparts. Li Teh-chuan, widow of the 
late “Christian” General Feng Yu-hsiang and 
president of the Communist -“Red Cross 
Society of China,” cabled the Cuban Red 
Cross Society that: “We sharply condemn 
those who plotted this inhuman crime. They 
cannot frighten the Cuban people, whose 
resolution to carry the revolution to the end 
will increase.” 


The “National Women’s Federation” 
declared in a message to the Revolution 
Women’s Union of Cuba that: “The Chinese 
women strongly protest the savage U.S. im- 
perialist atrocity of attempting to strangle 
the Cuban revolution and sow death among 
the Cuban people and resolutely support the 
Cuban people, particularly the Cuban women, 
in their just struggle.” And the “All-China 
Youth Federation” and “All-China Students’ 
Federation” told their corresponding bodies 
in Cuba that: “The logic of U.S. imperialism 
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is to sow disaster, then failing, to sow disaster 
again and again fail, till they meet final 
destruction. Victory will belong not to U.S. 
imperialism but to the revolutionary Cuban 


people.” 

Clearly, Peiping was more interested in 
denouncing the United States than offering 
any real help to Castro’s Cuba. The real 
motive behind its friendly gestures to Havana 
was plainly laid down in an editorial which 
appeared on March 2 on the People’s Daily, 
entitled “Flames in Cuba Can Never Be Put 
Out.” It said: 

“It goes without saying that the victory 
won by the Cuban people is bound to have 
a tremendous impact on the other Latin 
American countries. 

“Since Cuba, a small country with a 
population of 6,000,000, next door to the 
United States, is capable of doing it, the 
people of the other Latin American countries 
have every reason to believe that they, too, 


are capable of doing it. The flame of the — 
Cuban people’s revolution has illuminated the 
way for the Latin American people to safe. 
guard their independence and fight for de- 
mocracy and economic independence. 


“Inspired by the victory of the Cuban 
people’s revolution, the national democratie¢ 
revolutionary movement in the other Latin 
American countries has made further progress 
in the past year, the fight in defense of in+ 
dependence and for democracy has broken 
out everywhere, and the storm against U. §, 
colonialism has swept across the whole Latin 
American mainland. 


“It is precisely because of this fact that 
the U.S. ruling circles bear a bitter hatred 
for the Cuban revolution and have tried to 
crush it by every means. On the other hand, 
it is also this general awakening of the Latin 
American people that has so far prevented 
U.S. imperialism from taking reckless actions 
against Cuba.” i 
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Presidential Elections 


eneralissimo Chiang Kai-shek was re- 
G elected toa third term by the National 
Assembly by an almost unanimous vote on 
March 21, and his running-mate, General 
Chen Cheng, was elected to serve a second 
term on the next day. The election of the 
Chiang-Chen team was_ enthusiastically 
acclaimed by all local papers in their edi- 
torials as an act of wisdom and a reflection 
of the will of all Chinese people. They saw 
in the reelection of President Chiang the 
most effective guarantee for the eventual 
success of the struggle against Communism 
and the deliverance of the people now suffer- 
ing under the yoke of Communist tyranny 
on the mainland. 


“The almost unanimous vote by which 
President Chiang was re-elected can well be 
regarded as a decisive victory in the politi- 
cal war against the Communists and Soviet 
Russia.” Thus declared the Central Daily News 
editorially. In the past decade, continued 
the paper, “President Chiang spared no effort 
in carrying out constitutional government. 
His final goal is to let all people of the coun- 
try enjoy civil rights and freedom, which are 
bestowed upon them by the Constitution, 
after the recovery of the mainland. So long 
as this wish is not realized, so long will he 
not be able to discharge his revolutionary 
responsibility to his country and people. This 
is also the reason why the’ President accepted 
the nomination to serve a third term.” 
“Though the foundation for national recovery 
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has been“solidly laid,” pointed out the paper, 
“the road to it is still tenuous and difficult. 
We predict that during his third term, we shall 
fight back to the mainland and reconstruct 
the country under his leadership. Thus, the 
victory achieved by the Third Plenary Session 
of the National Assembly is, to all intents and 
purposes, the first round of a decisive political 
war, and at the same time the starting point 
of the decisive stage in the task of national 
recovery and reconstruction.” Hailing the re- 
election of Vice President Chen Cheng by the 
National Assembly as a wise choice, the same 
paper declared that “in nominating General 
Chen as his running-mate, President Chiang 
looks upon him as the man who can share 
with him the burden thrust upon him by the 
country. The past record of the soldier- 
statesman is a most eloquent proof that he 
will live up to the expectations cherished by 
the President.” 


The reelection of President Chiang, said 
the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially, “is of unusual 
significance. To the Chinese people, his con- 
tinued leadership is an added assurance of the 
eventual success of national recovery. Indeed, 
his re-election is the biggest victory we have 
won in the struggle against the Communists 
whose intrigue has been to deprive us of Pres- 
ident Chiang’s leadership so as to disintegrate 
our political unity and dash all hopes which 
are entertained by the mainland people in 
their fight for freedom. His continued lead- 
ership at the helm of the state will not fail 
to dispel whatever illusion may still be enter- 
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tained by some people in the free world that 
the Communists may be appeased to help 
stabilize the world situation.” The same pa- 
per lauded the National Assembly for the 
election of Premier Chen Cheng as Vice Pres- 
ident “whose loyalty to the country, deep 
sense of responsibility and fortitude in the 
face of almost insurmountable difficulties have 
helped the President lay down a solid foun- 
dation for national recovery.” 


At this time of the national crisis, said the 
Chung Hua Jih Pao, “the continued leadership 
of President Chiang is indispensable.” His 
re-election by the National Assembly is indis- 
putably a mandate of the people. In the face 
of the Communist design to destroy our lead- 
ership and split our political unity and when 
the suffering masses on the mainland are ex- 
pecting us to fight back to go to their rescue, 
only his continued leadership can consolidate 
the leadership of the nation and strengthen 
the confidence of the people groaning under 
the weight of Communist oppression in the 
eventual regaining of their freedom.” The 
re-election of Vice President Chen, continued 
the paper, “is a manifestation of wisdom on 
the part of the delegates to the National As- 
sembly. He is not only a most loyal follower 
of the President but also has distinguished 
himself as a statesman of high calibre. In fact, 
he is the most ideal man to help the Chief of 
the state in carrying out the historic mission 
of the present generation—to recover the 
mainland and to.deliver the oppressed people 
on the mainland from the tyrannical clutches 
of Communism at an early date.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the United 
Daily News editorialized: “The re-election of 
President Chiang to a third term by the 
National Assembly is a reflection of popular 
will and will not fail to consolidate the 
political leadership of the country in the 
struggle against Communism. What benefits 
us must be harmful to our enemy. Nothing 
ensures a better chance for national recovery 
than the continued leadership of the President; 
but to the Communists no threat is greater. 
In this sense, the wise decision of the dele- 
gates to the National Assembly can well be 
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regarded as having won another round for us 
in our war against Communism. It also shows 
that whoever opposes the common wish of the 
people is acting against the main current of 
history.” The overwhelming majority by 


which Vice President Chen was re-elected, | 
continued the paper, “is an indication of — 
wisdom on the part of the National Assembly 


in the exercise of its authority. The Vice 
President has an illustrious record behind 
him. Particularly since the removal of the 
government to Taiwan, his manifold achieve. 


ments have contributed much to the stability | 


and progress of Free China. A close lieutenant 
of the President for many years, his election 
will be a further guarantee for political 
stability in the next six years.” 


Commenting on the same subject, the Ching 
Post, in its editorial on March 24, observed; 
“Even before the balloting took place in the 
National Assembly on March 21, his re-elec- 
tion was a foregone conclusion. President 
Chiang is Free China’s man of the hour. The 
present situation, both internal and interna- 
tional, is such that we must consider his serv- 
ices as indispensable. No other Chinese, how- 
ever capable he may be, has President Chiang’s 
experience and prestige. The President’s re- 
election is a blessing to the Chinese people 
because his continued leadership augurs well 
for the ultimate success of the anti-Communist 
struggle.” 


Declaring that President Chiang’s election 
to a third term had assured the Chinese nation 
of his continued leadership for the next six 
years, the China News editorialized on March 
22 that “though a foregone conclusion follow- 
ing the revision of the Temporary Provisions 
attached to the Constitution, the size of the 
vote—1,481 out of the 1,509 cast—indisputably 
is a mandate of the Chinese people. As mem- 
bers of the National Assembly were elected 
by the people on the Chinese mainland, their 
decision to keep President Chiang at the helm 
of China’s ship of state for another term also 
reflects the will of the people on the mainland, 
if the latter should be free toexpress it. That 
President Chiang should continue to lead the 
nation has been the wish of the great majori- 
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ty of the free Chinese. The question, for a 
while, was how to get round the two-term 
restriction in Article 47 of the Constitution. 
It was largely in deference to the President’s 
own view that the National Assembly finally 
decided against amending the Constitution 
and instead wrote an additional paragraph 
into the Temporary Provisions to make it pos- 
sible for him to serve a third term. Like the 
great majority which elected Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to a third term during World War II 
against American political tradition, the great 
majority of free Chinese want no change of 
horses in mid-stream.. Thus, the free Chinese, 


through their freely elected members of the 


National Assembly, have spoken. On Presi- 
dent Chiang’s shoulders continues to rest the 
heavy responsibility of leading the Chinese 
people’s national recovery movement to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 


Distinguished Visitors 


Extending a warm welcome to Panama- 
nian Foreign Minister Miguel Moreno, Jr., 


and other distinguished visitors who came 
with him from Latin America, the Central 
Daily News stated editorially on February 22 
that “coming as they do from the part of the 
world whose strong Catholic tradition makes 
its people incompatible with Communist i- 
deology, we wish to avail ourselves of this 
‘opportunity to acquaint them with the anti- 
Communist situation in the Far East, with 
special reference to that in Free China.” Since 
the fall of the Chinese mainland, the paper 
went on to say, “thanks to the enlightened 
leadership of President Chiang, the Chinese 
Government has not only made signal prog- 
ress in various fields of endeavor but also is 
prepared to launch a counterattack against the 
mainland when the opportune moment comes. 
It is quite true that, in terms of material 
conditions, we may be unfavorably placed in 
comparison with the Communists. But spirit- 
ually, the Chinese Government has _ the 
wholehearted support of all Chinese people 
both at home and abroad, including the suf- 
fering masses under Communist domination. 
The combination of the forces on both sides 
of the Bamboo Curtain, we are confident, will 
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one day spell the end of the puppet regime 
in Peiping. In the Far East, China, Korea, 
Vietnam, Thailand and the Philippines are 
all staunch anti-Communist countries. With 
the signing of a new security treaty between 
the United States and Japan, the stand of the 
latter has been more clarified, Even those 
neutralist countries have begun to awake from 
their past mistake and revise their old policy. 
In a word, all people in this part of the world 
are fully aware of the danger which Com- 
munism has posed.” In view of this fact, the 
paper added, “it is our hope that the distin- 
guished visitors will take time out during 
their current visit to exchange views with our 
leaders on various anti-Communist problems 
so as to promote mutual understanding on the 
one hand and to unite their efforts in the 
protection of the free and democratic way of 
life of humanity on the other.” 


While giving a red-carpet welcome to the 
distinguished visitors from Panama and Costa 
Rica, the Chung Hua Jih Pao editorialized on 
the same day that “all countries in Latin 
America were strongly anti-Communist and 
stood together in. the past in opposing the 
admission of the puppet regime in Peiping 
into the United Nations. This situation has 
changed recently as a result of the infiltration 
of Communist influence in this quarter 
of the world, more particularly following 
the rise to power of the Castro regime in 
Cuba.” The paper then went on to. express 
the hope that “having seen for themselves the 
manifold achievements in Taiwan and the 
unflinching determination of the Chinese 
armed forces and people in their struggle a- 
gainst Communism they will have greater 
confidence in the anti-Communist struggle 
of the free world, give firmer support and 
show more sympathy to our anti-Communist 
cause and cooperate more closely with us ip 
diplomatic and other activities.” 


“China has been much misunderstood in 
recent years, even by the so-called ‘old China 
hands’ and experts on the Far Eastern prob- 
lems. There are many reasons for it. How- 
ever, the most important, as far as we can see, 
is the woeful ignorance of conditions in China 
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on the part of policy-makers in the free na- 
tions. It is primarily for this reason that we 
welcome foreign visitors. The current visit 
to Taiwan of Panamanian foreign minister 
and permanent delegates to the United Na- 
tions of Panama and Costa Rica will not fail 
to promote better understanding between us.” 
Thus declared the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially 
on February 23. “Ridiculous as it may seem,” 
continued the paper, “there are many for- 
eigners who do not even know where Taiwan 
is. Such a dearth of knowledge concerning 
China is indeed alarming and makes it impos- 
sible for them to have a true perspective of 
the China problem. For instance, many for- 
eigners express their skeptism about the pos- 
sibility of staging a counteroffensive against 
the mainland by the Chinese Government, 
simply because the mainland is bigger than 
Taiwan in area, the population there denser 
and the Communist army overwhelmingly 
larger. Obviously, they have lost sight of the 
fact that over 99 percent of the mainland popu- 
lation is deeply against the Communists. Nor 
do they understand that under a certain situa- 
tion the Communist troops will turn against 
their Communist overlords. The choice of 
freedom by 14,000 Chinese anti-Communist ex- 
POWs in the Korean War is a case in point. 
When the Communists first overran the main- 
land, many foreigners were under the im- 
pression that the longer the Communist rule 
lasted, the more consolidated it would become. 
The facts in the past decade, however, have 
given the lie to this view. On the contrary, 
the Communist rule has been weakening with 
the passage of time. Right at the present 
moment, there is a misconception which is 
shared by many a foreign observer, namely, 


that the Communist regime in Peiping is s6 
strong that it is quite irresistible. They base 
this assumption on the following two counts, 
Firstly, the rate of population increase on the 
mainland is over thirty million per annum, 
If this rate is going on, they argue, the total 
population on the mainland would reach over 
one billion after ten years. There is no deny- 
ing of this fact. However, it is pertinent to 
ask: Is this increase an asset or a liability to 
the Communists? How will they feed this 
huge population? If a regime cannot main- 
tain a minimum subsistance level for its popu- 
lation, how can it consolidate its power of 
control? The second reason for this assumption 
is that the Communists have made much head- 
way in production and reconstruction. As 
an answer, it should be asked: How can they 
be so sure of it? The only basis upon which 
they depend for this inference is no doubt the 
figures released by the Communists. Are these 
figures correct? Even the Communists them- 
selves admitted that they were fabricated and 
should be verified.” On the surface, added 
the paper, “the puppet regime is a monster of 
colossal proportions. In actuality, it is very 
weak and cannot stand any blow. Their fail- 


ure in the Strait War in 1958 left far-reaching 


repercussions on the economic and political 
fields and finally forced Mao Tse-tung to step 
down. To speak frankly, in launching a coun- 
terattack against the mainland, we do not de- 
pend on the armed forces in Taiwan alone 
but principally on the five hundred million 
people there. If this fact is fully understood, 
people would not regard our counterattack 
as something hopeless, In saying all this, our 
desire is just to let our distinguished guests 
have a firmer grasp of the China problem.” 
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Lighthouse of Freedom 


resident Chiang Kai-shek was elected for 
P a third term as the President of the 
Republic of China on March 21. Commenting 
on the President’s re-election, the Washington 
Daily News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
said in its editorial on March 22: “As a 
symbol, President Chiang continues to voice 
his determination to be ‘a lighthouse of free- 
dom—a beacon of free people giving hope 
to those who struggle to regain their freedom 
in whatever country they may be. Our 
constant effort must be to remain free and 
ready, so as to hold out hope to others who 
are in chains.’” 


“Such posture can hardly be faulted,” 
the paper added, “and well-wishers in sym- 
pathy with Chiang Kai-shek’s fortitude will 
be gratified that he is staying on in office 
for another six years. He is a time-tested 
ally who has never broken his word to us.” 

The influential Oakland Tribune on the 
same day also hailed the re-election of Pres- 
ident Chiang as President of the Republic 
of China, praising the Chinese National As- 
sembly for having done the right thing in 
re-electing the President to a third term. 


In its editorial, the paper said: “President 
Chiang under the circumstances is the only 
man who will give both actual and symbolic 
leadership to the Chinese people in free 
China and throughout the world. 


“The National Assembly, having itself 
been elected, serves as the eléctoral college 
of free China. The decision of President 
Chiang to serve a third term came only after 
he had made it plain he would not serve 
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again if it meant a revision of the Republic 
of China Constitution which limits presiden- 
tial tenure to two terms. The Assembly did 
not repeal or modify any part of the Con- 
stitution. But it did decree a state of emer- 
gency which it has the legal right to do 
under the Constitution.” 


The paper added: “Foreign diplomats 
were in full agreement that it was entirely 
legal for such a step to be taken. It was a 
situation somewhat similar to that in France 
when the Assembly gave emergency powers 
to President Charles de Gaulle to act in the 
Algerian crisis and to meet major domestic 
issues,” 


“‘An Indispensable Man’ 


The U.S. News & World Report, in its 
April 4 issue actually published on March 
28, described President Chiang Kai-shek as 
China’s “indispensable man” whose mission 
is still to make a free China his goal. 


In a 3-page article illustrated with pic- 
tures showing the President and Madame 
Chiang and the progress made in Taiwan, 
the national American magazine began with 
an editorial introduction: “Suddenly, the 
world is becoming aware of what Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has done with his ten 
years of exile on Formosa. 


“In that period, Chiang has multiplied 
food and industrial production, broadened 
educational opportunity. Asian Communists 
are watching enviously. He also. has built 
up a tough fighting force of 600,000 men,” 


It said: “Chiang Kai-shek, now 72, and 
just beginning his third term as president 
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of Nationalist China, is turning out to be 
this country’s ‘indispensable man.” 


“Invading the Communist-held mainland 
remains Chiang’s dream,” the article said, 
“and meanwhile he is building a secure base 
for such an operation in Taiwan, secure both 
economically and militarily. After a lifetime 
of fighting for a free China—against warlords, 
Japanese and Communists, Chiang still makes 
a free China his goal.” 


The magazine recounted the progress 
made in Taiwan in various fields during the 
past ten years under President Chiang’s 
leadership and called what he has done on 
Formosa “amazing.” It summed up in con- 
clusion: “What Chiang has done on Formosa 
has made an impression in the Far East. 
One way to measure his stature today is in 
the attitude of other Asian countries. 

“Five years ago, non-Communist Asian 
governments, except those in the Philippines, 
South Vietnam and South Korea, would have 
preferred that Formosa be returned to Red 
China. 

“Now, even Nehru of India, who has 
avoided offending Red China, gives grudging 
respect to Chiang and his Formosan achieve- 
ments. Nehru now would oppose any attempt 
to return the island to the mainland govern- 
ment without the consent of the Formosans. 
For Nehru, this is considered a _ radical 
change.” 


“Meanwhile, Chiang considers himself the 
leader of an unfinished revolution. He is 
not going to give up easily,” the article 
added. 


A Freedom Bulwark 


The Philippine Herald on March 23, 
‘commenting on President Chiang’s re-election, 

said his name has stood out as a “freedom 
bulwark” in Asia. 

The editorial said: “Aging Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, as expected, won re-election 
as president of Nationalist Chinese republic 
for a third consecutive term. Chiang’s poll 
victory was quite unprecedented, in that he 
ran unopposed for the first time in his 
political career, receiving almost all of the 
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votes cast by the national assembly. The 
impression of a unanimous endorsement of 
his continued leadership cannot be more 
pronounced, indeed.” 


“Chiang has led the Nationalists ag 
general and president since 1926 and through 
the critical era of the Nationalist Chinese 


government’s forced withdrawal to Formosa,” © 


the paper continued, “a political contempo- 
rary of such World War II greats as the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and former 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, Chiang’s 
name has stood out as a freedom bulwark 
this side of Asia. 


“Chiang’s latest election victory has a 
powerful bearing on the anti-Communist effort 
in Asia and should be cause for rejoicing and 
reassurance among the free nations in this 
area. For it implies continued confidence of 
the Chinese people in his leadership, which 
has been dedicated to a relentless fight against 
communism. Chiang was overwhelmingly 
elected on the strength of the battlecry, ‘We 
follow Chiang back to the mainland.’ The 
Chinese people know that if there is at all 
any leader who can lead his people back to 
the mainland, it would be Chiang. This, of 
course, is much easier said than done, but 
the faith is there nevertheless. And faith 
can conquer almost anything.” ‘ 


The Manila Bulletin on the same day also 
said: “It was unthinkable outside Nationalist 
China that anyone could have replaced 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as President 
and undisputed leader. And evidently it was 
unthinkable in Taipei and all Formosa as 
well, for the seventy-two-year-old generalis- 
simo won his third six-year term in office by 
the greatest election majority in his thirty 
years of rule. Perhaps, in fact, it was impos- 
sible. 


“For the first time in his career he ran 
unopposed in the national assembly, which 
elects presidents in Nationalist China. Only 
forty out of dfteen hundred failed to vote 
for him. He embarks now upon another six- 
year term. Politics is well in hand in our 
neighboring country to the north.” 
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Rallying Center 


Before President Chiang was re-elected, 
the Philippine Herald on February 11 said: 
“As for Nationalist symphathizers still on the 
mainland, Chiang is the only man whom they 
can consider a spiritual leader, the man upon 
whom they depend for eventual deliverance 
from the Communist rule.” 


It added: “United Nations interrogation 
officers who served the Korean war can testify 
to this. Frequently Chinese prisoners of war 
demanded to be turned over immediately to 
‘Generalissimo Chiang’s Army.’ Some even 
claimed they surrendered only after seeing 


the generalissimo’s battle flags at the front.’ 


The Houston Chronicle also noted in its 
March 7 editorial that President Chiang had 
fought Communism longer than any other 
national leader, he “is too valuable both as 
leader and symbol to retire at this time.” 


It said: “Chiang, now 72, is in excellent 
health and the moderation of his living 
habits promises that he might well prove to 
be another Konrad Adenauer who is leading 
Germany vigorously at $4. 


“With Chiang, Nationalist China looks 
to the future with confidence. Its economic 
progress has been perhaps greater than that 
of any Oriental nation. Its armed forces are 
fit, well trained and have high morale. Under 
universal military training the average age 
of its soldiers is only 24, with hundreds of 
thousands of veterans in reserve.” 


Robert R. Brunn of the Christian Science 
Monitor on March 4 wrote that “General 
Chiang is an almost indispensable symbol of 
unity and of the will of the Chinese to return 
‘to the mainland.” 


He said: “Many have hoped that General 
Chiang would retire and allow a successor 
to build up support. For the Kuomintang is 
split into factions and with General Chiang’s 
passing from the scene there could be a 
difficult struggle for power.... 


“Yet we must be fair to the Kuomintang 
tule. Many of its leaders are able, honest, 
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and sincere. They have tried with good 
administration to erase the memory of a 
Kuomintang past of corruption. The brightest 
accomplishment has been a full-bodied pro- 
gram of land and rural reform which is an 
example for all of Asia. This the Kuomin- 
tang leaders feel, too, is qualifying them for 
‘the return.’ ” 


Representative Politics 


The Japan Times on March 22 published 
an editorial with the title “Chiang Kai-shek 
Reelected.” It said: “The Chinese National 
Assembly in Taipei yesterday reelected 72- 
year-old General Chiang Kai-shek to the 
Presidency for a third term, There was no 
opposition and the outcome of the election 
had been regarded as a foregone conclusion 
for a long time past. : 


“Thus the leadership of Free China is 
settled for another six years so far as can be 


foreseen, and it may be of interest to review 
briefly the present situation and the outlook 
for the future as it appears likely to develop. 


“As all the world knows, President 
Chiang’s authority is now limited to the large 
island of Taiwan and a few islets off the 
Chinese mainland while the vast extent of 
China Proper and its continental depend- 
encies languishes in the stern grip of the 
Red regime in Peiping. Victory over the 
Chinese Reds was reaffirmed recently as the 
main goal of the Kuomintang, President 
Chiang’s ruling party. 


“This was reaffirmed in the manifesto is- 
sued by the policy-making Central Com- 
mittee which nominated General Chiang for 
reelection as President and General Chen 
Cheng for reelection as Vice President. The 
main task of the session of the National As- 
sembly, said the manifesto, was-to solidify 
the leadership of the nation so as to assure 
victory in counterattack against the Chinese 
Communists. 


“The same manifesto set forth four points 
as the Kuomintang’s political platform: 
These included adherence to the ‘three peo- 
ple’s principles’ of nationalism, democracy 
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and social well-being and willingness to co- 
operate with other anti-Communist elements; 
readiness to carry out economic reforms; 
continued preparations for ‘another victory’ 
should the Communists launch another bat- 
tle in the Taiwan Straits; and determination 
to unify all anti-Communist Chinese at home 
and abroad. 


“Because of the present situation, the 
manifesto declared, the numerical strength 
of the Chinese Nationalist armed forces must 
be maintained and their fire-power increased. 


“The question is often asked by outside 
observers of what is sometimes called the 
‘two-China’ situation what chances there 
are of the Nationalist Government, headed 
by President Chiang, being able to return in 
triumph to the mainland? 


“The answer seems to be that under the 
present circumstances these chances are small. 
But it is the policy of the Government in 
Taipei to be always ready, so that if an 
opportunity should be afforded bya wide- 
spread revolt on the mainland or some other 
favorable development, the often-discussed 
counterattack could be launched. 


“The Red Government in Peiping secured 
power by armed force, and it is largely by 
armed force that it remains in the saddle. 
Although the Natonalist forces in Taiwan 
are believed to be in an efficient condition 
their numbers, less than half a million for 
army, navy and air force combined, are 
not such that, in normal circumstances, they 
could hop to succeed against the vast armies 
maintained by the Peiping regime. The forces 
at the disposal of the Peiping authorities have 
been put at between three and four million 
men, and as the Soviet Government has sug- 
gested in connection with disarmament plans 
that Red China’s army should be reduced 
to 1,700,000 men, as in the case of the United 
States and Soviet Russia, this figure may not 
be far wrong.” 


(Editor’s note: With regard to the oft- 
asked question what chance there is of a 
triumphant return of the Government of the 
Republic of China to the mainland, Dr. 
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Chang Kuei-yung, professor of history at 
National Taiwan University, in an “Asia _ 
Speaks” dispatch by United Press International 
on March 25, compared the present situation 
to earlier Chinese history and said that “what 
determines the success or failure of a nation’s 
founder has seldom been the mere use of 
force.” He said: “Victory usually went to the: 
one who could reserve and accumulate enough 
strength to achieve such a degree of moral 
and political preponderancy that there would 
be no chance for the enemy. Thus victory 
could be won without a ,prolonged war and 
with only a moderate display of arms. In 
other words, a political victory was always 
decisively won before a large-scale military 
action was launched. By then only a few 
engagements were needed to seal the fate 
of the enemy.”) 


“It has been repeatedly stated in Taipei,” 
the Japan Times continued: “that there is a 
possibility of a large-scale revolt against 
Communist tyranny on the Chinese mainland, 
Although much satisfaction in felt in various 
parts of China with the wretched conditions 
of life imposed upon the people by their 
Red tyrants, there seems little evidence that 
they would, or could, rise up in rebellion in 
sufficient number to shake the the stability 
of the Communist regime. 


“Today, it is abundantly clear, the Com- 
munist regime is firmly fixed upon the people 
of the mainland. The slightest resistance to 
the dictates of the Communist camarilla in 
Peiping is brutally repressed; not only that 
the smallest deviation from the Red ‘Common 
Program,’ in thought or deed, is visited with 
punishment. Every thing is made subservient 
to the state, even more completely than in 
Soviet Russia. 


“The recent ‘trials’ of Bishop Walsh and 
Bishop Kung Ping-mei in Shanghai on 
trumped up charges reveal the true charac- 
ter of the Chinese Communists, their fana- 
tical hatred of the United States, of religion 
and of anything, approaching free speech. 

“But although the evil nature of the 
Communist system must be apparent to the 
great mass of the Chinese people caught in 
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its toils, this fact cannot help them in view 
of the further knowledge that resistance on 
their part would be drowned in blood. Liber- 
ation of the Chinese people from the terror 
under which they have fallen is hardly pos- 
sible today through military action; the only 
hope—and that is a very thin one—is that the 
Chinese Communists themselves may gradual- 
ly come to learn the virtue of democratic 
ways. 


“If the island of Taiwan, under the 
guidance of President Chiang’s Nationalist 
Government, can supply an outstanding ex- 
ample of the value of representative political 
institutions, when applied to Chinese needs 
and aspirations, the lesson may not be entirely 
lost.” 


Vivid Contrast 


The editorial of the World-Telegram and Sun 
on March 26, commenting on Scripps-Howard 
correspondent Jim Lucas’ recent series from 
Taipei, said that the people living condition 
in Taiwan is “in vivid contrast to the reports 
‘that come out of Red China about suffering 
from scarcity and confiscation.” 


The paper said: “The Communist-ousted 
Nationalist government of China arrived 
on underdeveloped, war-torn Formosa with 
barely a shirt on its back 10 years ago. 


“The very suggestion that it may soon 
become self-supporting, needing no further 
economic aid from the United States, 
highlights a miracle of sorts that has taken 
place on the island, 


“United States Ambassador Everett Drum- 
right, a cautious observer, predicts it—and 
not without ample substantiaton. Scripps- 


Howard staff writer Jim G, Lucas in recent 
dispatches has been reporting on Free China’s 
almost phenomenal economic advance. 


“National income has more than doubled 
in the last six years. Power output has in- 
creased fourfold, and that figure soon may 
be doubled. Industrial production has risen 
80 per cent. 


“Living standards, even though population 
density is greater than Japan’s, are among 
the highest in Asia—in vivid contrast to the 
neutral reports that come out of Red China 
about suffering from scarcity and confiscation. 


“Bank deposits, food products, exports 
and jobs are all going up. So much so that 
our International Cooperation Administration 
chief in Taipei, Wesley Haraldson, no longer 
refers to Formosa as an underdeveloped 
country. 


“Of course American aid over the past 
decade is in no sense cated, But of the 3 
billion we’ve. given to Formosa, two-thirds 
necessarily has been devoted to military 
defense. 


“Obviously the stability that free China 
has achieved comes in large measure from 
the determination of its people and effective- 
ness of its government. 


“The overall contrast with what’s going 
on in Red China will not be lost on the best 
of Asia. This is a story of a people who 
believe in themselves.” 





RED STAR OVER SNOW 
By Ho-yin Chao 


t is a bit difficult for one to persuade oneself 
* to get hold of Edgar Snow’s autobiography 
and actually read it. This is not because 
Edgar Snow is not an important man. He 
thinks he is, and many are inclined to agree 
with him. The Saturday Evening Post alone 
has paid him a quarter of a million dollars 
for his articles and services. He has been con- 
nected with many other magazines and news- 
papers. He has written a shelf of books. He 
has travelled widely and has interviewed most 
of the leaders of his generation. His advice 
was eagerly sought by the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Somehow, even his court- 
ship of, marriage to and divorce from Nym 
Wales, his affair with the Burmese nurse 
Batala, his tryst with the Japanese prostitute 
Seiko, his “a-political” relationship with the 
Russian girl Ilena Sergeievna Yasnova in 
Moscow (he assures us that Miss Yasnova was 
“hardly” an NKVD agent), not to mention his 
unadulterated adoration of Sung Ching-ling 
(now high in the regime of Mao Tse-tung), 
all seem to be pregnant with international 
significance. 


What makes it so hard to get to read the 
book is that, before one turns the first page, 
one knows exactly what the author is going 
to say, what are his likes and dislikes, who 
are his heroes and villains, and what are his 
cures of the ills of our world. 


Snow’s hero, of course, is Chinese Com- 
munist chief, Mao Tse-tung. His sub-heroes 


arejthose int<China and America who in one 
way or another supported and sympathised 
with Mao Tse-tung. His villain is President 
Chiang Kai-shek, and his sub-villains are those 
in China and America who in one way or 
another supported and sympathised with Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek. It is as simple as that! 


However, it is a bit surprising that Snow, 
writing in 1959, should ignore the entire train 
of events in China after Mao Tse-tung cap- 
tured political power in October, 1949, fully 
ten years ago. In the book, Snow gives a de- 
tailed account of the early years when his 
hero struggled for political power. The story 
somehow stops abruptly when his hero gets 
into power. There is practically nothing in 
the book about how the “land revolution” on 
the China mainland was carried out, how the 
landlords as a social class were wiped out, 
how the industries were taken over, how the 
people were herded into “People’s Communes,” 
how the men, women and children were driven 
to make steel with bare hands under the pro- 
gramme known as “The Great Leap Forward.” 
He scarcely touches upon the Soviet looting 
of Manchuria. He does not tell us about the 
part the Chinese Communist “volunteers” 
played in the Korean War. He passes over 
the charge of “germ warfare” and the “Hate- 
America Campaign.” Of course he makes no ~ 
mention of recent Chinese Communist con- 
flicts with India. 


Most people, I think, who read Snow in 
1959 expect to find what he has to say on 
these matters. Atleast,I do. But he fails us 
completely. And there must be a reason for it. 


*Edgar Snow, Journey to the Beginning. Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1959. 
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One explanation, it occurs to me, is that 
Snow is an “Historical Determinist.” He tells, 
us that he was born a Catholic and later left 
his faith. He calls himself on one occasion a 
Fabian Socialist. On other occasions, he poses 
as a patriotic American. But he does not 
seem to have an American hero. He dislikes 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft. He detests 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. In any 
case, he interprets world events in accordance 
with the Marxist dialectics, to wit: 


“Every power policy provokes an an- 
tithesis; the ensuing synthesis always re- 
flects opposites and thus differs from both 
thesis and antithesis” (p.421). 


To the events in China, as elsewhere, he 
applies this ironclad formula. The struggle 
in China, it follows, is to get the Communists 
into the seats of political power. Once in, his- 
torical forces will come into play and there 
is nothing in the world to worry about them. 
They will just take their historical course 
after a pattern determined by scientific laws. 
It is folly to pass any judgment on the train 
of events. No moral issues need be involved. 
Things are so because, according to the dia- 
lectics, they must be so, at least ought to be 
so. Snow, from the very beginning, was con- 
vinced that Communism represented the wave 
of the future in what the Comintern called 
the “Colonial and Semi-Colonial Areas.” The 
vista for all the peoples in these areas is clear 
and definitive. If the cards of Historical De- 
terminism call for your execution tomorrow 
at dawn because you are a landlord, then have 
yourself executed. Don’t try to avoid it or 
postpone it. Its no use. Marx and Lenin and 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung cannot be wrong. 
So it is not necessary to talk about what hap- 
pened in China after Mao Tse-tung came into 
power on the China mainland. Snow, there- 
fore, doesn’t. He is not trying to avoid mak- 
ing apologies for his hero, Mao Tse-tung. He 
sincerely believes that no apologies are called 
for. That is the way of the Historical De- 
terminist. 


Getting Mao Tse-tung into power, how- 
tver, is an entirely different matter. It is an 
epic, a saga, which must be told in the min- 
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utest details. It is to be told as an example 
for other peoples to follow. The programme 
of Communism is to communise one nation 
after another. Once a nation is conquered, 
it is entered into the ledger, put on the shelf. 
It is not to be taken down and examined 
again from time to time. There is a more 
immediate job, and that is to conquer another 
nation, and still another nation, until the 
entire world comes under Communist rule. 
Then, the millenium will have finally arrived. 


Snow’s purpose in telling how China was 
conquered by Communism is to show how it 
was done. It is, in other words, a sort of do-it- 
yourself manual for would-be revolutionaries. 


One of the key steps in the process is 
world-wide propaganda. When Snow came to 
China, Mao Tse-tung was a renegade in the 
barren vastness of Northern Shensi, having 
been driven there by the Chinese Government. 
Mao’s was to all intents and purposes a lost 
cause, as forlorn as Borodin’s in 1927. Snow 
was then an obscure American reporter in 
Peiping who was compelled to resort to good 
luck at the horse-races and part-time lectures 
at the American missionary Yenching Univ- 
ersity. to make ends meet. But he was not 
content with teaching his Chinese students 
the finer points of Western journalism, for 
which the Christian university paid him to 
do. He began inciting and organising his 
students to riot against the authorities. He was 
instrumental in forming a group of teachers 
in Yenching and Tsinghua universities to 
discuss Chinese politics. He was full of ideas 
as to how the Chinese government should be 
run and how the over-shadowing Japanese 


menace was to be met. 


The Japanese militarists by that time had 
taken over Manchuria and Jehol. They were 
making bellicose moves towards North China. 
The patriotic fervour of the Chinese people 


was at a feverish pitch. 


The Chinese Government, however, was 
desperately trying to avoid an immediate war. 
To its responsible leaders, war under those 
circumstances was tantamount to national 
suicide. China, fresh from many years of na- 
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tional revolutionary struggles needed time to 
prepare herself to contest militaristic Japan 
on the field of arms. Many foreign friends of 
the Chinese people, such as the famous 
Australian, W. H. Donald, held the same view. 


Not Edgar Snow. He believed that a war 
should immediately be launched. Why an 
American citizen, whose country was not at 
war with Japan, should display so much 
patriotism for China, he does not explain. 
Ironically, in later years, when the Soviet 
Union assumed an aggressive posture in the 
world, Edgar Snow has become an outstand- 
ing and indefatigable partisan of peace. He 
no longer urges any victims of Soviet ag- 
gression to take up arms to defend them- 


selves. 


With his enthusiasm for war in China 
in those days, his “compote with Mao” is 
not hard to explain. Almost as soon as the 
Japanese moved into Manchuria, Mao, as the 
chief of the defunct “Chinese Soviet Socialist 
Republic,” with headquarters in Juichin 
(Kiangsi), 2,000 miles from any Japanese 
soldier, had declared “war” upon Japan, Mao, 
the internationalist, had also become patriotic. 


Why did Mao want war so badly? At the 
time, Mao was driven into the Shensi wilder- 
ness. His armed forces, organised for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Chinese Govern- 
ment by force, were decimated by the “Long 
March.” War, to Mao was his only salvation. 
Let us explain this by Mao’s own words: — 

“The Sino-Japanese war affords our 

Party an excellent opportunity for ex- 

pansion. Our fixed policy should be 70% 

expansion, 20% dealing with the Kuo- 

mintang, and 10% resisting Japan.” 


Snow was for war too, immediate and 
all-out war against Japan at any cost and at 
any risks. The two men had something in 
common, and a society for mutual admiration 
was soon formed. 


Snow slipped into the depth of China’s 
interior to interview Mao. He was welcomed 
with open arms. Mao and Snow talked for 
hours and days and weeks. To Mao, {this 
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was the chance of a lifetime to set up his 
propaganda belt to the outside world. To 
Snow, aside from ideological grounds, this 
was the “scoop,” destined to make him ip 
due course “the greatest reporter who ever 
came out of Asia.” The result of this “com. 
pote” was, of course, the book Red Star Ove 
China. Edgar Snow was made. So was Mao 
Tse-tung. The book laid the foundation of 
the entire Chinese Communist propaganda 
machine in the West. 


Snow, however, is not one to believe 
Mao’s own words about his war effort quoted 
above. To get such an honest appraisal of 
Chinese Communist war efforts abroad would 
be disastrous to Snow’s own sacred cause, 
Propaganda-wise, it would be suicidal. Snow 
has to mouth the propaganda trash fed to 
him earlier by Mao Tse-tung in the Shensi 
caves, that the way to beat the Japanese 
modern military machine is guerilla warfare 
conducted by organised and indoctrinated 
peasants armed with orthodox Marxism and 
sticks. When Snow interviewed Mao for his 
Red Star Over China, Mao’s men had not 
even seen a Japanese soldier. In Journey to the 
Beginning, written after eight years of actual 
war against the Japanese, Snow considers it 
his duty to show that such primitive tactics 
did prevail over them. He has to show that 
the Chinese Government forces never really 
fought the Japanese, that instead, they were 
expending themselves blockading the Com. 
munist forces. He has to assert that, in spite 
of the blockade, the Communist forces never 
theless succeeded almost single-handedly in 
defeating the Japanese, without the benefit 
of American lend-lease. He has to say that 
General MacArthur’s spectacular island-to 
island campaign in the Pacific had no adverse 
effect upon the Japanese military forces in 
China. Mao Tse-tung did it, and did it all 
alone, under almost insurmountable handicaps 
This is how far Snow goes in this book. 


The uncharitable thing for Snow is that, 
aside from a, few of his cronies, no other 
reporters on the scene at the same time share 
his boundless adoration of Mao Tse-tung and 
the Chinese Communists. His first employer 
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in China, the late J. B. Powell, for instance, 
came out of the Second World War after brutal 
torture in confinement as an ardent supporter 
of President Chiang Kai-shek and a bitter 
critic of Mao Tse-tung (See My Twentyfive 
Years in China by J. B. Powell). One of 
Snow’s early associates in China, Edward 
Hunter, later acquired world wide fame as 
the first to expose Mao Tse-tung as the arch 
expert in brainwashing (see Brainwashing in 
China by Edward Hunter), Furthermore, 
Edward Hunter has authored a book which 
may be regarded as the most authoritative 
and comprehensive indictment of the regime 
of Mao Tse-tung (See The Black Book of Red 
China by Edward Hunter). And we have the 
Australian, W. H. Donald (“Donald of China”) 
who had better opportunities than any for- 
eigner to observe Chinese events, frankly 
exposed Mao’s war effort as far back as June 
3, 1941 as follows: 


“The Communist armies are making 
some kind of a fight to get definite dis- 
tricts to govern...In the meantime, they 
do not fight. As a matter of fact, they never 
did fight. Rather, they have bluffed at 
it, have had good publicity when they 
have captured a Japanese transport sec- 
tion or when they made a raid or two, 
but they have been conserving their strength 
so that when war is over they will be in the 
position to take advantage of the mess that 
will surely result to try to extend their com- 
munism over the county.” (The above mes- 
sage is taken from a letter Donald wrote 
to Herbert Elliston, Donald’s old associate 
in China, who later was to become Editor 
of the Washington Post. ‘The letter is 
quoted in Earl Albert Selle, Donald of 
China, p.352. Italics supplied.) 


Sometimes one wonders why a man like 
Edgar Snow goes into so much labour doing 
a book of this nature. After all, it also 
exposes him as being an extremely near- 
sighted observer of world events. Take the 
following passage from his letter dated 
August 14, 1944, to President Roosevelt after 
an extended trip to Russia: 


“1, The (Russian) public wants peace. 
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All are tired. The public is resigned 
to a Russo-Japanese war ard many 
think it is part of the price Russia 
must pay for America aid, Russians 
are grateful for that aid. 
The process of war itself, the advance 
of the Red Army and the flight of 
Hitler sympathisers, creates in East- 
ern Europe a kind of political vacuum 
in which a new type of government 
will emerge, not democratic in our 
sense, not Soviet Communism, but 
pre-Socialist. 
The Russians are laying down some 
fundamental plans looking toward 
longterm co-operation with America 
oon? (pe S4)) 
Really, how wrong can get! And how unkind 
it was to make a man so burdened with 
duties as the late President Roosevelt to 
read such trash. And for Edgar Snow’s sake, 
what is the idea of putting such things into 
a book written in 1959, even though he has 
to admit that his judgment was wrong. I 
am prepared to admit that Snow is an im- 
portant man, but certainly not so important 
that his completely erroneous judgment is 
also of historical interest! 


The Chinese Family in the 
Communist Revolution 
By C. Y. Yang 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 
246 pp. US$6.00 
Reviewed by D. J. Lee 


he part the Chinese family has played in 

China’s social structure is unique. It 
functions in strict accordance with certain 
unwritten ethical code which, through sanc- 
tion of time, has evolved into a system that 
the Chinese has observed for more than 25 
centuries. The political revolution led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen in 1911 and the literary rev- 
olution headed by Dr. Hu Shih in the early 
twenties saw the beginning of the end of the 
Chinese family system. It was perhaps inevi- 
table. A modern nation withall its complexity 
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of demands and a strictly traditional family 
pattern cannot exist side by side. China can 
have the one or the other but not both at the 
same time. 


Mr. C.Y. Yang, professor of sociology of 
the University of Pittsburgh and also author 
of his companion study, A Chinese Village in 
Early Communist Transition, attempts to present 
in the book under review a brief history of 
the Chinese family system and a portrait of 
what it is like under the Communist regime. 
There is evidence that he takes into account 
the changes that have been brought to the 
laws governing marriage and divorce, which 
seem to guarantee equality of sex, bringing 
among other things the socio-economic status 
of woman up to the level of man’s. 


Mr. Yang, being brought up in the clas- 
sic manner of the Chinese family, is in a posi- 
tion to make an analysis of the Chinese family 
system in traditional society by virtue of his 
personal experiences and on-the-spot observa- 
tions which constitute first hand knowledge 
most valuable to any author. His treatment 
is good until the author’s voyage of study 
reaches the uncharted sea of knowledge of the 
Chinese family under the Communist rule. 
Here he depends solely on the highly ques- 
tionable source of the Chinese Communist 
publications which are intended more for 
propaganda than for any other purpose. The 
author is naive in that he swallows hook, line 
and sinker every printed word released by the 
Communist ‘machinery. His lack of imagina- 
tion is fully demonstrated by his inability to 
realize that in a totalitarian state like Red 
China no family of any normal shape, form 
or character has a chance to exist when every 
individual is deprived of personal liberty and 
freedom. Neither privacy nor the togetherness 
of a family is possible. Laws governing mar- 
riage and divorce, which may be of vital 
importance to the social structure of a nation 
in normal condition, have little salutary ef. 
fect on the type of family system maintained 
in the grave-yard of the people’s communes, 


The author’s failure to present a true 
picture of the conditions on the mainland is 
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best indicated in Talcot Parsons’ Forlword 
How badly misled any innocent reader of Mr, 
Yang’s book can be becomes clear when evep 
Mr. Parsons could arrive at such a conclusion, 
“It cannot but strike the American reader 
that, on the background of the old system, 
the direction of change sponsored by the 
Communists, but only partially brought about 
by them, has been precisely to make Chinex 
family conditions far more like our own than 
they in the old system. What American now 
contests the right of young people to marry 
the persons of their own choice, or of married 
women to hold property in their own right 
Yet these are typical of the things which the 
Communists have been promoting. Perhaps 
this makes a little more intelligible why in 
telligent people in China can favor the 
Communist movement.” 


Could it possibly be that Mr. Parsons is not 
aware of the fact that on the China mainland 
in pre-Communist days, every young man or 
woman had the right to marry anyone of his 
or her own choice, the married women to hold 
property in their own right? If an intelligent 
man like Mr. Parsons could’ fall for the 
Communist line that it was they who madeit 
possible for the Chinese family to conform tp 
the practice of the democractic America and 
that is the cause of the popularity of the 
Communist movement in China, we do not 
have to seek far for reasons that have convert 
ed many so-called Western intellectuals tok 
fellow travelers of the Communists. 


If poor scholarship, shallow intellect, lack 
of imagination, gullibility and pseudo-scien 
tific approach characterized the painstaking 
efforts of the author, his omission in devoting 
a reasonable length of space to the study of 
the people’s commune system, which mat 
important contributions to the disintegration 
of the Chinese family system, is all the mor 
deplorable. The author has not seen fit to 
say more than just one sentence in that com 
nection: The same need for industrial capital 
contributed to the establishment of the com 
mune system which appears more effective 
than the cooperatives in extracting incom 
from the peasantry. But even this lone ser 
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tence has nothing to do with the people’s 
commune system as it was carried out in 1958. 
This omission is inexcusable. As the people’s 
commune was forging ahead in full swing in 
198 while the book under review was being 
written, the author should have the perspi- 
cacity and foresight to do some constructive 


research on this subject so deeply related to 
the theme of his book, before sending it to the 
publisher. 

We are therefore forced to conclude that 
the book, with its faults in commission and 
sins of omission, is unscholarly, unreliable, 
puerile, misleading. 
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TEN YEARS IN 


Mr. Chairman and Honorable Delegates to 
the National Assembly: 


report in writing, presenting the work 
A of the Executive Yuan for the past six 


years, has been submitted to the National 
Assembly, and reports on military, financial, 
economic and foreign affairs as well as the 
situation on the Chinese mainland will be 
made separately. Today I wish to review the 
situation in general for the last decade since 
the Government moved to Taiwan. And I 
invite your comments. 


It is with a heavy heart that I come to 
speak before you, who represent the will of 
the people. Inspite of the progress made in 
various fields by the Government during the 
past ten years in Taiwan, we have yet to com- 
plete our mission of recovering the mainland 
and delivering our suffering compatriots from 
Chinese Communist tyranny. To think that 
they are today still suffering from starvation, 
groaning under the Communist yoke, and 
struggling at the brink of death fills my heart 
with remorse and makes me feel ashamed to 
face the criticism of others. Ever since I was 
appointed to head the Taiwan Provincial 
Government in 1949, I have endeavored to 
redeem myself for my past failures. It was 
so ten years ago, and it is so today. 


1. Objective and Policy 


RETROSPECT 


When the Government moved its seat to 
Taiwan, it did not aim just to seek refuge on 
this island, or only to establish a haven out- 
side the Bamboo Curtain. As long as we are 
able to breathe, we shall make Taiwan a base 
for our counteroffensive against the Chinese 
Communists so as to rescue our compatriots 
on the mainland and reconstruct a new China 
based on the principles “of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” Every thing we 
have done in Taiwan is aimed at the overall 
objective of our national recovery. 


Honorable Delegates: We have not for- 
gotten our suffering compatriots on the main- 
land and we shall not forget them. Under no 
circumstances shall we lose confidence in our 
cause against the Chinese Communists or give 
up our objective of national recovery. 


I have often compared the situation after 
our loss of the mainland to the Communists 
with that of a man who was seriously injured 
when falling down a hill. If he is to climb 
back to the summit again, he can do it only 
by starting from the foot of the hill and going 
up one step at a time. 


When we came to Taiwan, the first step 
for us was to try not to fall any further down 
into the valley of death, that is, we had to 
safeguard the island. The second step was to 
nurse Our wounds and to restore our health 


Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng’s oral report to the third session of the National Assembly, March 14, 1960. 
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so that we could get back on our feet as soon 
as possible, that is, we wanted to reconstruct 
Taiwan. The third step, which we are taking 
now, is to make ourselves stronger so that we 
can climb back to the top again, in other 
words, to strengthen our preparations for 
counteroffensive against the mainland 
through the reconstruction of Taiwan. 


ll. Lessons From Our Past Failures 


From our failures on the mainland, we 
have learned the following lessons: 


First, we were not defeated by the enemy’s 
guns, but by their “united front” tactics. In 
other words, the enemy beat us from within 
by infiltrating our own ranks, creating con- 
tradictions among ourselves, helping them to 
grow and exploiting these differences to di- 
vide us and to negate our strength. Our 
unity dissolved, the center of our leadership 
was shaken, and we simply disintegrated. 


Secondly, the enemy successfully ruined 
our national economy. This resulted in vicious 
inflation and runaway prices which led to 
social and economic chaos. Neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the people could continue under 
such conditions. 


Thirdly, success or failure depends pri- 
marily on our own efforts. Only when we 
are able to help ourselves can we expect 
others to help us. Otherwise, we are doomed 
to fail even though our friends are willing to 
help us. 


lll. The Situation in 1949 and Our Measures 


By 1949, the situation on the mainland had 
deteriorated to such a point that President 
Chiang gave instructions that we could only 
try to do our best with regard to the mainland, 
and that we should prepare to build Taiwan 
into a base for national recovery. 


The situation on Taiwan at that time was 
also gloomy. Politically, confidence in the 
Government had yet to be fully established. 
Economically, because the Old Taiwan Dollar 
was tied to the Gold Yuan issued on the 
mainland, its value depreciated every day 
while cqgmmodity prices went up again and 
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again, and people lived in a state of flux and 
fear. Socially, the atmosphere was filled with 
anxiety, pessimism and despair; Chinese Com- 
munist agents lost no time to infiltrate into 
Taiwan, instigating leftist workers to strike 
against their employers and students against 
their schools, so as to disrupt law and order 
and make it impossible for the Government 
to carry on. Militarily, the strength of the 
forces then on Taiwan was very weak. The 
troops were tired after the evacuation from 
the mainland. Thus internationally it was 
considered that the end of the Republic of 
China and the fall of Taiwan were but a 
matter of time, so assistance of any sort would 
be out of the question. 


In such a state of peril, we felt that we 
could not let future historians hold us re- 
sponsible for the loss of our country. We had 
first to preserve a hope so that the history of 
the Republic of China could continue. If 
that was achieved, we would be glad to 
shoulder any responsibility or take any pun- 
ishment. Therefore, following the President’s 
instructions, we adopted every necessary meas- 
ure to meet the extraordinary requirements 
of the day, such as reduction of land rental 
(to 37.5% of the main crop), reorganization of 
militaty units, implementation of currency 
reform, restrictions on entry into and exit 
from Taiwan, and rounding up of concealed 
Communist agents. Some people were incon- 
venienced by these measures, and a few even 
accused them of being unconstitutional. Even 
now, not everyone agrees that these stringent 
measures were absolutely necessary. Personal- 
ly, however, I believe that we had to do all 
that to turn the tide in our favor and to save 
our nation. 


The Chinese Communists did not leave us 
alone. They realized that, if Taiwan should 
be allowed to stand on its feet, they would 
never be able to consolidate their control on 
the mainland. Consequently, the Communists 
attacked Kinmen and Tengpu islands in 
October and November of 1949, as preliminary 
steps to their invasion of Taiwan. The of- 
ficers and men of our armed forces fought 
bravely and held Kinmen and Tengpu against 
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the enemy onslaught. Thus the Taiwan Straits 
situation was temporarily secured and we 
gained enough time to carry out the reor- 
ganization and reconstruction in Taiwan, 
building it into a stronghold for our national 
recovery. Had we lost the battle then, who 
can say whether or not the Republic of China 
would still exist today? 


In 1950, the Central Government moved 
its seat to Taiwan. However, the fate of our 
country was still hanging in the balance, the 
people were fearful of a Communist invasion, 
and the international situation was as bad as 
ever for us. At the time the United States 
Government published its White Paper on 
China, many persons fied from Taiwan in 
order to escape from what they thought would 
be certain doom. Not until President Chiang 
resumed office on March I, 1950 did the nation 
again find its leadership and the whole situa- 
tion gradually become stabilized. It was in- 
deed a nightmare when we recall that period 
of darkness and insecurity. 


During that period, although the situation 
was perilous and the prospects dim, there was 
also a good phenomenon which kindled the 
torch of hope for our national recovery—it 
was the spirit of reflecting on our own fail- 
ures, of renewed solidarity, and of devotion 
and hardwork, resulting from the identifying 
of our personal stake with the life and death 
of the nation on the part of every one. We 
were ready to die if it would help our cause. 
This spiritual strength was one of the most 
essential elements for the Government in order 
to overcome all difficulties and to move to- 
ward stability and prosperity. 

IV. Soviet and Chinese Communist 


Toward Taiwan 


Tactics 


The Soviet and Chinese Communists have 
not forgotten, and will never forget, their goal 
of destroying the Republic of China. In the 
past ten years, they have employed alternate- 
ly the following tactics in their attempt to 
eliminate our nation from the world family. 


(1) Militarily, they hope to defeat us by 
first seizing Kinmen and Matsu and then 
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carrying out their threat of a “bloodbath in 
Taiwan.” From the battle of Tengpu and 
Kinmen in 1949, through the attack of Yi- 
Kiang-Shan in 1952, to the artillery bombard. 
ment of Kinmen in 1958, the Communist 
objective was always to crush us on the battle 


field. 


We know that if we cannot defeat the 
Communists in the Taiwan Straits, everything 
else would be in vain. Therefore, in spite of 
our financial stringency we have to constantly 
strengthen our military strength so as to stand 
ready to deal the enemy a blow at any given 
moment, and to synchronize with uprisings on 
the mainland when the opportunity comes so 
as to achieve our mission of national recovery. 


(2) Politically, the Communists hope to 
defeat us by their “united front” tactics. On 
the one hand, they have tried to deceive the 
overseas Chinese under all kinds of disguises, 
to alienate them from the Government and to 
threaten them into submission. On the other 
hand, they have been infiltrating into our 
own ranks, using all tricks of alienation and 
subversion so as to undermine our unity and 
to create confusion. 


However, the Communist “united front” 
tactics abroad have not been successful because 
the overseas Chinese have come to know the 
true nature of Communism and are now 
united with us in the anti-Communist struggle. 
And internally, we have heightened our alert- 
ness and strengthened our solidarity against 
possible Communist infiltration. And because 
of our social stability and economic devel- 
opment, the Communist agents have failed 
to create turmoil and unrest. 


In addition, the Chinese Communists have 
repeatedly manufactured rumors of “peace 
talks” with us and spread them abroad to 
facilitate their employment of “united front” 
tactics and infiltration activities. Each time 
we have foiled their attempts by making 
known immediately our firm and unyielding 
position. 


(3) Internationally, the Soviet and Chi- 
nese Communists hope to employ the threat 
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of war and methods of alienation to break up 
the solid ties between us and the United 
States, to gain recognition of Peiping and its 
admission into the United Nations, to isolate 
us and to force us to withdraw from Kinmen 
and Matsu under international pressure. 
However, as we stand firm in our position 
through self-help and self-reliance, our soli- 
darity and cooperation with the United States 
and our friendly relations with other free 
nations are strengthened every day. The Soviet 
attempt to deny our representation in interna- 
tional organizations and to bring the Chinese 
Communist and Outer Mongolian regimes 
into the United Nations has been defeated 


every time. 


¥. Our Present Program 


We are deeply aware that the task of our 
national recovery through counteroffensive 
rests on our own shoulders. We must not look 
toward anyone else or to any change in the 
international situation. 


In struggling for our own future, first of 


all we must retain control of the Taiwan 
Straits; otherwise all will be in vain. It is 
obvious that we must maintain necessary 
strength in order to safeguard the Taiwan 
Straits and further to support revolutionary 
uprisings on the Chinese mainland. 


While we need the cooperation of our 
allies in defending the Taiwan Straits, it 
would indeed be a pity if we ourselves were 
not strong enough to fulfil our duty and if, 
instead, we should expect others to shed their 
blood for us. It would also be unrealistic, 
for the task of national recovery can only be 
accomplished by ourselves, 


After ten years of hard work, our armed 
forces have advanced from the early stages 


of regrouping and reorganization to the pres- | 


ent stage when their organizational system, 
their principles of operation, training and 
equipment are all geared to the needs of 
modern warfare. Our foreign friends who 
have visited Taiwan have praised them as 
among the best in the world. This tribute 
did not come easily. It was earned with 
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sweat and blood. 


The officers and men of our armed forces 
can not only fight well, they can also endure 
every hardship, The soldiers of other free 
countries may be equally effective in combat, 
but they can scarcely sustain themselves under 
the same difficult condition. In our armed 
forces lies the assurance for the security of 
Taiwan and for our counteroffensive and 
national recovery. 


Honorable Delegates: While the enemy’s 
military attacks have been defeated by us 
time and again, they have not given up the 
intention to seize Kinmen and Matsu by 
force and to launch a “bloodbath in Taiwan.” 
They are still strengthening their forces, 
waiting for a chance to attack. We may also 
expect each time a battle erupts in the 
Taiwan Straits that it will be fiercer than 
the last. Therefore, instead of lowering our 
guard, we should be doubly alert and be 
ready at all times. Frankly, before we can 
return to the mainland, we must link our 
efforts with the requirements of war, because 
we cannot stay on Taiwan forever. 


We know that military strength must be 
sustained by economic strength. Without a 
sound economy, neither our military strength 
nor our political and social stability can be 
maintained. 


To accelerate economic development, two 
Four-Year Plans for economic reconstruction 
have been carried out since 1953. There has 
been remarkable progress in agricultural, in- 
dustrial and mining production as well as in 
communications and water conservancy. The 
third Four-Year Plan is now under planning. 
It is hoped that by 1964, a reasonable balance 
can be achieved in gross national product 
and national consumption, in government 
revenues and expenditures, and in interna- 
tional payments. 


Taiwan’s economic development owes 
much to United States aid and United States 
aid helps only those countries that can help 
themselves. Therefore, in order to be eligible 
for continued United States aid, we must 





make bigger and better efforts, especially in 
curbing consumption and in accumulating 
productive capital. The government has re- 
cently prepared a 19-point plan to step up 
our economic development. It is my under- 
standing that the amount of continued United 
States economic aid will hinge upon our im- 
plementation of this plan of economic reform. 


To meet the needs of economic develop- 
ment, we must establish an accurate budget 
system, and balance government revenues 
and expenditures as nearly as we can. In 
1950 the Central Government’s budget had a 
deficit of more than 80 percent. In recent 
years, although there were constant expan- 
sions in the government’s functions and corre- 
sponding increases in the budget, the deficit 
has been kept to within 5 percent of the total 
expenditures. In the future, we must further 
develop our economy and improve the budg- 
et and taxation systems so as to move grad- 
ually toward a balanced budget. 


The main strategy employed by the enemy 


in defeating the Government on the mainland 
was to destroy social, economic and political 
stability, create revolt and unrest to make it 
impossible for the people to live and the 


Government to function. In order to main- 
tain stability, we must adopt appropriate and 
expedient measures to deal with Communist 
agents and their subversive activities. To 
cope with the problem at its root, the Gov- 
ernment has sought to improve the people’s 
livelihood, to ‘strengthen the democratic 
foundation and to establish a government by 
law through such measures as the reduction of 
land rentals, “land to the tiller” policy, labor 
insurance, insurance for armed forces and 
civil service personnel, and local self-gov- 
ernment in hsien and municipalities. 


In the future, we shall continue to seek 
progress through stability, and to gain stab- 
ility through more progress. 


VI. International Relations and Self-help 


In the last decade, because we have been 
able to help ourselves and rely on our own 
efforts, many nations of the world have 
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changed in their attitude toward us. This may 
be explained by the three stages of our in- 
ternational relations: In the first stage, they 
reckoned that we were beyond all hope and 
therefore they left us to our own fate. In 
the second stage, following the outbreak of 
the Korean War, many countries gradually 
realized the importance of the strategic posi- 
tion of Taiwan, and turned their attention 
to the island, but not to the Republic of 
China. In the third stage, they saw the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China rose from 
the ashes in Taiwan, and they are now 
noting the free world’s need of a free China, 


The attitude of the countries of the world 
toward us in the past ten years shifted pri- 
marily in accordance with the growth of our 
own strength. Therefore, we must exert far 
greater efforts on our part if we want to see 
more favorable changes in the international 
situation. 


The current world situation 1s filled with 
an atmosphere of fear of nuclear war on 
the one hand and the illusions of appeasement 
on the other. Both may lIead to grave 
consequences for us. 


No one would venture to predict what 
changes are in store for the world. Never- 
theless, we must bear in mind two basic un- 
derstandings, namely: 


First, there is absolutely no possibility 
for harmony and co-existence in the struggle 
between the Democratic and Communist 
camps. Appeasement is merely superficial, 
relative, and short-lived; whereas opposition 
is realistic, absolute, and permanent. The 
storm of appeasement and peace-talks may 
strike at any time. But as long as we are 
able to stand firm and fight undauntedly on, 
they will pass like all summer showers. 


Secondly, though changes in the world 
situation may affect the course of our nation- 
al recovery, our determination, strength, and 
undaunted struggle will also affect the world 
situation. The battle of the Taiwan Straits 
in 1958 has provided the best and most con- 
clusive evidence. 
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In face of these world developments, we 
must keep in sight the following directions 
of our efforts: 


First, our fundamental principle is that 
we must seek solidarity and cooperation with 
other nations through our self-help and self- 
reliance. We can not just sit back and wait 
for changes to occur on the international 
scene, we should strengthen our own efforts 
so as to affect the world situation. The world 
is very realistic in measuring the worth of a 
people. Only by contributing more and by 
shouldering our share of responsibility can 
we elevate our own position and influence. 


Secondly, we should continue to strength- 
en Sino-American solidarity and cooperation 
and, at the same time, face up to new devel- 
opments in the world situation and enhance 
our relationships. with all other democratic 


countries. 


Thirdly, we should bear in mind that 
moral principles and considerations of self- 
interest determine the behavior of nations, 
On the one hand, we should fight unwaver- 
ingly to uphold international justice, and on 
the other, we should seek grounds of common 
interest. so as to promote international soli- 
darity and cooperation. 


Fourthly, diplomacy today is a many- 
sided effort. Not only should we strive on 
politically, but we must also approach our 
diplomatic goal economically and culturally. 
The effort of civic bodies is as important as 
that of the Government. 


The 14,000,000 overseas Chinese are one of 
the deciding forces in our anti-Communist 
movement and national recovery. Despite all 
hardships and predicaments, they have defied 
Communist threats and cajolery, and remained 
loyal to the Government. Their dauntless 
spirit has not only proved to the world the 
resolute resistance of the |Chinese people 
against Communist domination, but also 
halted the Communist schemes of infiltration 
and subversion in Southeast Asia. 


Vil. Enemy Position vs. Ours 


In the last ten years, both the enemy’s 
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position and ours have undergone great 
changes. The most noticeable is that Time 
has not aided the enemy’in consolidation of 
his control of the mainland. On the contrary, 
the Communits rule has rather weakened 
with the passage of time. This is in diamet- 
rical opposition to the views of some foreign 
observers. 


On the other hand, the Republic of China 
not only has not withered and faded through 
the years, but instead has grown stronger and 
stronger. This was also unforeseen by some 
foreign observers. 


The crisis now facing the enemy is be- 
coming more and more serious, The anti- 
Communist forces on the mainland are 
developing steadily. But we should not 
underestimate the enemy’s power in the ap- 
proaching final struggle, or wait idly for his 
collapse from within. In the last few years, 
we have used every possible means for de- 
veloping the anti-Communist forces and the 
revolutionary movement on the mainland. A 
total of 5,890 instances of anti-Communist 
activities took place in 1959 alone. 


Vil. Our Position and Our Responsibility 


From our own standpoint, our present 
position is the base for our national recovery. 
Like a lifeboat to a drowning man, we have 
the responsibility of recovering the mainland 
and delivering our compatriots suffering un- 
der Communist tyranny. 


From the international standpoint, we 
are an anti-Communist bastion in the Far 
East. It is our responsibility to safeguard 
the security in this part of the world and 


stop further Communist expansion. 


While we have established a firm found- 
ation for national recovery after ten years of 
hard struggle, there still is a difficult and 
strenuous distance to go, before we can 
reach final victory. The closer we are to that 
goal, the harder will be the situation, and 
the severer will be the test to our endurance, 


In his address to this Assembly, President 
Chiang specifically asked us to exert spiritual 
strength and moral courage. If we have been 
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able to break out of darkness and receive 
the help of our friends in these ten years, it 
was mainly due to our spiritual strength for 
self-help and self-reliance, and our moral 
courage in braving all dangers and adversi- 
ties. If we want to speed up the completion 
of our task of national recovery, we should 
further develop this spiritual strength and 
moral courage. The harder the situation, the 
greater should our efforts be; the more un- 
stable the world, the firmer we should stand; 
the more hesitant are others, the greater 
courage we should demonstrate. Only by so 
doing can we emerge victorious through 
disasters and holocausts, and be assured of a 
great and lasting future. 


Honorable Delegates: Before the arrival 
the final victory, we cannot foretell how 
many fierce battles await us which would 
require high cost in sweat and blood. Even 
after the battle is won, the mainland might 
be so devastated that it would require more 
toil and sweat from us to reconstruct our 


country from the ruins. Therefore, in order 
to carry out our task of national recovery 
through counteroffensive, we should have a 
superior character, indomitable will, daunt- 
less courage and a spirit of sacrifice. 


In these years, we have established a firm 
foundation for our national recovery, and 
created for ourselves a bright future. The 
key to these achievements has been President 
Chiang’s resumption of leadership of the 
country in 1950. The President’s matchless will 
power, peerless courage, superior intelligence 
and high prestige are like a lighthouse 
illuminating the road ahead for the whole 
nation now surrounded in darkness. Both our 
country and our people need his continued 
leadership. On our part, we must support his 
leadership with redoubled efforts and uphold 
it through our unity and solidarity. 


There is no mission more important and 
no task more strenuous than our national 
recovery through counteroffensive. We must, 
therefore, seek to unite every anti-Communist 


force and to enable every citizen to make 
his contribution for this cause. We do not 
doubt anyone’s patriotism. We consider all 
our compatriots engaging in the anti-Com- 
munist task as our friends sharing the same 
fate. We will accept sincerely all suggestions 
pertaining to this task so that we may bene- 
fit from them. It is our sincere hope that 
all our compatriots, whether at home or 
abroad, would exert their utmost effort for the 
same destiny and the same objective, and be 
tolerant with each other in the interest of 
our country, so as to tide over these difficult 
times. Within the scope of our Constitution, 
the Government will continue its effort in 
seeking the suggestions and opinions of all 
the citizens so that each person may have a 
chance to contribute his brain and brawn,,. 
and the real potential of the nation may thus 
be mobilized. 


Honorable Delegates: We now stand at 
the crossroads between life and death of our 
country and our age-old history. The enemy 
is looking for a chance to push us into the 
abyss from which there can be no return. 
Our compatriots on the mainland are ap- 
pealing to us for their deliverance. What 
lies before us today is responsibility and not 
privilege. It is hardship and not enjoyment. 
To speak frankly, both the future of our 
country and the success of our task of na- 
tional recovery depend on our decisions. 


Our times are testing us to see whether 
we are firm in our determination and faith, 
whether we have the wisdom to tell a friend 
from a foe, the courage to brave dangers and 
adversities, and the spirit of self-sacrifice for 
justice and for the country. At a time of na- 
tional crisis, we must struggle on without the 
slightest hesitation or concern for ourselves, 
so that we may sooner deliver our com- 
patriots on the mainland and thus complete 
the task that Time has entrusted to us under 
the leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek. 


May I wish the National Assembly every 
success and all of you good health! 
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A summary of 
important events 
from February 16 
to March 15, 
1960 


February 16, One Chinese Communist MIG- 
17 fighter was shot down in the aerial en- 
counter over waters twenty miles east of Tung- 
shan Island. Lt. Col. Lo Hua-ping and 
Captain Yeh Chuan-hai are jointly credited 
with the kill. None of the four Chinese Sabre- 
jets which participated in the seven-minute 
dogfight was damaged. 


18. The National Assembly Secretariat re- 
ported that it had received more than 4,000 
messages urging President Chiang Kai-shek 
to accept a third term. The messages came 
from Chinese communities in Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, Colombia, Mexico, 
Australia, West Germany, Japan, Vietnam, 
Thailand, Burma, India, Korea, the Ryukyus, 
Laos, Brazil, New Zealand, Cuba, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Portuguese Timor, the United 
States, Peru, Indonesia, the Philippines and 
Hongkong. 


An agreement under which the Taiwan 
Railway Administration will get US$5,900,000 
in loan from the Development Loan Fund for 
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the purchase of 31 American-made diesel 
electric locomotives and spare parts was sign- 
ed between American Ambassador Everett 
F. Drumright, representing DLF, and Mr. 
Heng Moh, director of TRA. According to 
the agreement, repayment will be effected 
over.a period of Il! years at the annual in- 
terest rate of 35%. The DLF loan to TRA 
brought the total loan grant of the American 
aid fund to free China to US$45,636,000. 


20. The Third Plenary Session of the First 
National Assembly formally opened in Taipei’s 
City Hall. President Chiang Kai-shek, him- 
self an Assemblyman, urged the delegates in 
his opening address to safeguard Confucian 
ethics and morality and to revive the tra- 
ditional culture and heritage as the principal 
weapon to defeat communism and carry out 
successfully the task of national recovery. A 
total of 1,498 delegates had reported their 
attendance to the Secretariat of the National 
Assembly as of February 19. Mr. Mo Teh- 
hui, non-partisan president of the Examina- 
tion Yuan and a delegate from Harbin, pre- 
sided over the opening meeting. 


22. Dr., Miguel J. Moreno, Jr.. Panamanian 
foreign minister, Dr. Jorge E. Illueca, per- 
manent Panamanian delegate to the United 
Nations and Dr. Gonzalo Ortiz, Costa Rican 
permanent delegate to the United Nations, 
and their wives arrived for a six-day visit at 
the invitation of the Chinese government. 


23. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounced that the Republic of China has estab- 
lished an embassy in Yaounde, capital of the 
Republic of the Cameroons, and Mr. Liao 
Chung-chin, first secretary of the Chinese 
Embassy in Brussels, has been appointed 
charge d’affaires ad interim of the embassy 
pending the appointment of an ambassador. 


Sr. Julio de Larracoechea, charge d’af- 
faires of the Spanish Embassy in Taipei, was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the Republic of China by 
the Spanish Government, 


24. President Chiang Kai-shek decorated 
Vice Admiral Frederick N. Kivette, the 
outgoing commander of the United States 





Seventh Fleet, with the Order of Precious 
Tripod in commendation of his leadership 
in commanding the Seventh Fleet to help 
defend the Taiwan Straits. 


25. Panamanian Foreign Minister Dr. Miguel 
J. Moreno, Jr., decorated President Chiang 
Kai-shek with the Grand Cross Extraordinary 
of the Order of “Vasco Nunez de Balboa,” 
the highest order of Panama, in behalf of 
Panamanian President Don Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr, at the Presidential residence. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that the Chinese Legation in Monrovia has 
been elevated to embassy status with the 
concurrence of the Government of the Re- 
public of Liberia. Minister Tang Wu would 
serve as charge d’affaires ad interim of the 
embassy pending the appointment of an am- 
bassador. 


President Chiang Kai-shek appointed Dr. 
Ting-fu Tsiang, Chinese permanent represen- 
tative to the United Nations, special envoy 
to the 150th founding anniversary or the Re- 
public of Argentina on May 25. Tan Shao- 
hua, Chinese ambassador in Buenos Aires, 
will be the deputy special envoy. 


26. A Sino-Panamanian cultural convention 
was signed between Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter S. K. Huang and Panamanian Foreign 
Minister Dr. Miguel Moreno, Jr., for their 
respective governments, Under the conven- 
tion, China and Panama will encourage the 
study of each other’s language, facilitate the 
exchange of their university professors, stu- 
dents, publications, films and radio programs, 
and sponsor athletic contests between their 
nationals. 


27. Ata press conference, Dr. Miguel J. Mor- 
eno, Jr.. Panananian Foreign Minister, said 
that China and Panama share the same ideals 
in respect to human rights and freedom with 
justice, and that the Panamanian Government 
feels a moral responsibility to support the 
Republic of China. He also said that he 
believes Latin American countries would 
continue to support the Republic of China 
in the United Nations. 


March I. Mr. James Shen, spokesman of the 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs, pointed out in a 
statement that Mr. Christian Herter, American 
Secretary of State, quoted President Chiang’s 
March 26, 1959 message to the Tibetan people 
during the recent exchange of letters between 
the Dalai Lama and the US State Department, 
Mr. Herter said in his letter to the Dalai 
Lama on February 20 that “While America 
had historically considered Tibet an auto. 
nomous country under China’s suzerainty, the 
American people also stood for the principle 
of self-determination. The US government 
believed this principle should apply to the 
people of Tibet and that they should have 
the determining voice in their own political 
destiny.” 


Thomas Cardinal Tien Ken-hsin arrived 
in Taipei to assume his new post as the 
Apostolic Administrator of the Archdiocese 
of Taipei. Cardinal Tien, the only Chinese 
in history raised to the purple college, was 
appointed by Pope John XXIII to lead the 
Chinese Catholics and to serve as a symbol of 
faith the estimated 4,000,000 Catholics living 
behind the Bamboo Curtain on the China 


mainland. 2 

3. President Chiang Kai-shek, in his capacity 
as director-general of the Kuomintang Party, 
reaffirmed his opposition and that of the 
KMT to any amendment to the Constitution 
in a meeting with Kuomintang delegates to 
the National Assembly. 

4. Iranian Ambassador Dr. Djaved Sadre 
presented his credentials to President Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


The first screening committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly approved by a vote of 555 to 
33 the recommendation to revise the Tempo- 
rary provisions instead of amending the Con- 
stitution during its current session. 


5. Governor Chow Chih-jou instructed the 
Provincial Land Bank, the Land Bureau, and 
the Department of Reconstruction to draft a 
plan to purchase some 200 to 300hectares of land 
in Taipei and Kaohsiung for the purpose of 
setting up industrial districts for the benefit 
of overseas Chinese interested in investing in 
Taiwan. The government will invest in these 
districts to install water, power [and other 
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necessary facilities before they are sold to 
the overseas Chinese investors for erection of 
factories. 


According to a public opinion poll con- 
ducted by the Hsin Sheng Pao, a vernacular 
newspaper, an overwhelming 91.7% of the 
people are for the re-election of President 
Chiang Kai-shek for a third term. Of the 
remaining portion of the paper’s readers, 8.3% 
favors the continued leadership of President 
Chiang in the capacity of director-general of 
the ruling Kuomintang. 


6. A Chinese delegation of eleven members 
and six alternate members led by Mr. P. Y. 
Hsu, board chairman of the Bank of China, 
left for Thailand to participate in the 16th 
annual meeting of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Other members of the delegation include: 
Mr. Sherman Wang, deputy director of the 
Central Trust of China; Mr. Hsiu Chen, dep- 
uty director of the Taiwan Railway Admin- 
istration; Mr. Falix Chang, vice president 
of the China Development Trust Corporation; 
Col. I Fu-deh, chief engineer of the Water 
Resources Planning Commission, and Mr. 
Hsieh Sheng-chung, director of the rural eco- 
nomics division of the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction. 


8. The Chinese Air Force began a 30-day 
“air reserve personnel mobilization” exercise 
throughout Taiwan. 


10, President Chiang Kai-shek received Mr. 
Kim Dong Jo, special envoy of President 
Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea. 


ll, The National Assembly adopted after a 
third reading the proposed amendment to the 
Temporary Provisions of the Constitution. 
The revised Provisions read as follows: In 
accordance with the procedure prescribed in 
Paragraph | of Article 174 of the Constitution, 
the following Temporary Provisions to be 
effective during the Period of Communist 
Rebellion are hereby enacted: 1) The Presi- 
dent during the Period of Communist Rebel- 
lion may, by resolution of the Executive Yuan 
Council, take emergency measures to avert 
an imminent danger to the security of the 
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State or of the people or to cope with any 
serious financial or economic crisis, without 
being subject to the procedural restrictions 
prescribed in Article 39 or Article 43 of the 
Constitution. 2) The emergency measures 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph may 
be modified or abrogated by the Legislative 
Yuan in accordance with Paragraph 2 of 
Article 57 of the Constitution. 3) During the 
Period of Communist Rebellion, the President 
and the Vice President may be reelected 
without being subject to the two-term re- 
striction prescribed in Article 47 of the Con- 
stitution. 4) An organ shall be established 
after the conclusion of the third plenary ses- 
sion of the National Assembly to study and 
draft proposals relating to the exercise of the ~ 
powers of initiative and referendum by the 
National Assembly. These, together with other 
proposals pertaining to constitutional amend- 
ment, shall be discussed by the National As- 
sembly at an extraordinary session to be con- 
voked by the President. 5) The extraordinary 
session of the National Assembly shal! be 
convoked by the third President elected under . 
this Constitution, at an appropriate time 
during his term of office. 6) The termination 
of the Period of Communist Rebellion shall 
be declared by the President. 7) Amendment 
or abrogation of the Temporary Provisions 
shall be resolved by the National Assembly. 


In a joint communique, Mr. S. K. Huang, 
minister of foreign affairs, and Mr. Kim, 
President Rhee’s special envoy, reaffirmed the 
solidarity of the Republic of China and the 
Republic of Korea in their common efforts to 
defend freedom against international Com- 
munist aggression and to achieve the reuni- 
fication of their respective countries. 


12, The 50-member Kuomintang Central 
Committee unanimously elected its Director- 
General Chiang Kai-shek and Deputy Direc- 
tor-General Chen Cheng as the KMT can- 
didates for the forthcoming presidential and 
vice presidential elections. 


13. A.E. Ali Mohamed Misellati, director- 
general of the Broadcasting, Press and Publi- 
cation Department, of the United Kingdom of 
Libya, arrived here for a ten-day goodwill 
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visit. 

14, The student bodies of Provincial Normal 
University in Taipei and Normal College in 
Saxony, West Germany, signed an agreement 
pledging cultural exchange and friendship in 
the struggle against Communism. Mr. Wu 
Chia-chi, chairman of the student association 
at Provincial Normal University, signed for 
his university, while Mr. Karlheinz Hedtke 
represented the German college at a cer- 


emony at the Students Center in Provincia 
Normal University. The agreement calls f 

closer cooperation between the two institut@ 
offering assistance, both spiritual and materig 
to the peoples struggling against Communis 

Both will request their respective schools ¢ 
offer three exchange scholarships to Chine 
and German students. The agreement alg 
calls on the respective governments to restog 
normal diplomatic relations. # 
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The NT$5,700,000 new Mosque, built 
partially with donations from such Moslem 
visitors as the Shah of Iran and the King 
of Jordan, was formally opened on April 13. 
Pictures show views of the Arabic styled 
building and a Moslem service being held 


there. 
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